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DARWINISM AND PHILANTHROPY.* 


Scarcely a week passes nowadays without our hearing phil- 
anthropy denounced as “ promoting the survival of the unfit.” 
Even sanitation and modern medicine frequently have the 
same anathema pronounced against them. And philanthro- 
pists and physicians have for the most part meekly admitted 
the logical truth of the accusation, but, with an instinct which 
does them credit, gone on with their work just the same. But 
is this condemnation supported either by the facts of nature 
or by the principles of evolution? We think not. 

One of the most firmly rooted and widespread popular mis- 
conceptions of the nature of the struggle for existence is that 
it is a relentless and ceaseless war of extermination, whose watch- 
word is “every man for himself,” and in which no quarter is or 
can be given. The idea that love, sympathy, and self-sacrifice play 
any part in it, is regarded as simply absurd. Even by those 
who admit that the cosmic process is sufficient to account for 
the physical or animal characteristics of man, it is emphatically 
affirmed that his mental and moral qualities have been acquired, 
not by virtue of it but in direct opposition to it. It is easy 
to see the apparent grounds for this misconception; but it is 
a misconception, nevertheless. We venture to assert that love, 
with its daughter, goodness, is not only a legitimate product 
of evolution, but (next to hunger) the most powerful factor 
in it. The emotion of love is a fact as firmly attested by 
experience as any other in the physical world; hence it must, 
from a purely naturalistic standpoint, be recognized as one of 
the factors in cosmic progress. The animal or man who 
permits affection to influence his conduct in the struggle for 
existence is obeying a law of nature just as truly as if 
influenced by hunger. 

Love and its results being everywhere present, not only in 
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the human species in all ages, but in all the countless forms 
of life, from the earliest dawn of intelligence and conscious- 
ness, there is no conceivable reason why it should not be 
regarded as a result and part of the process of evolution, 
as truly as intelligence, combativeness, or muscular power. 
Love and selfishness, or altruism and egotism, instead of 
being antagonistic to each other and mutually destructive, as 
is generally assumed, are really complemental and mutually 
helpful. It may sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that any intelligent and effective egotism must neces- 
sarily include a considerable degree of altruism, not only in 
man, but in the beast, the bird, the insect. Unbridled egotism 
wrecks the “ego” just as surely as it wrongs the “alter.” 
When man loves, he is but giving a name and conscious 
shape to impulses which have existed in the germ since shortly 
after the earliest appearance of life on the planet. Love is to 
him as natural and necessary an emotion as hunger. 

The real birthplace of true love and conscious affection is 
found in the reproduction of the species. The essence of this 
curiously altruistic phenomenon is the subordination of the 
life of the individual to that of the race. The amceba who 
divides by simple fission performs an act of immense impor- 
tance to the race, but of little or no conceivable benefit to 
himself, unless he may have been driven to it in the first place 
as the only alternative of stagnation and death. Similarly, the 
hydra thrusts out its buds apparently far more with reference 
to the colony than to any advantaging of itself. The repro- 
ductive act rises in type and increases in complexity, through 
the anemone, the starfish, the shellfish, until we reach the 
point in the scale of animal life where the division of labor 
renders the mutual consent and codperation of two individuals 
necessary to its performance. Not until then do we find in it 
any trace of conscious emotion or purpose. Sex, the birth- 
place of affection, the well-spring of all morality, is an enor- 
mous economic advantage to the human race and an absolute 
necessity of progress. In the evolution of sex we first find 
any conscious longing for or active impulse toward a fellow 
creature, but an impulse to conduct of the narrowest sort, and 
in many respects apparently but little superior to the purely 
selfish or nutritive appetites. 
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For a long time sex appears to be little more than a mere 
economic device, a vital “division of labor” on the grounds of 
economy of expenditure and increase of efficiency. Indeed, 
this would appear to be its chief rdle not only in the plant- 
world, but through the whole invertebrate sub-kingdom, with 
the exception of one great class (the insects) and the three 
lower classes of the vertebrates. Yet even here its high 
character is shown by the wonderful beauty and complexity of 
the structures developed by it, such as the colors and shapes 
of flowers and the incredibly elaborate mechanisms they 
possess to insure fertilization by insects; the rich tints and 
graceful contours of the luscious fruits, the priceless berry of 
the wheat and grain of the maize, the rainbow lusters of 
fishes. Even where it does not reach the level of parental 
affection (as in the crustaceans, the fishes, the reptiles), 
it is invariably associated with the highest development of 
strength and fighting power in the males, and of intelligence 
in the females, of which they are capable. The nocturnal 
journeyings of earth-worms, the pluck and determination dis- 
played by fishes in their long.and perilous annual migrations 
in search of a spawning place, stemming the fiercest currents, 
leaping mill-weirs, forcing their way up streams where the 
water is scarcely deep enough to cover their backs—all in order 
that the next generation may have their start in life under the 
most favorable circumstances possible—are cases in point. 
Although the classic statement that “even an oyster may be 
crossed in love,” must be regarded as a mere figure of speech 
without scientific foundation, yet his gastronomic associates, 
the lobster and the crawfish, are aroused from their usual 
lethargy to a tremendous pitch of pugnacity and valor by the 
approach of the pairing season, and undertake quite extensive 
migrations under the same influence, while the females of some 
of the highest forms of crustaceans appear to exercise even a 
small amount of maternal care, carrying the ova and newly 
hatched young on the under surface of their caudal appendages. 

When, in the course of the evolutionary process, parental 
affection first appears, a striking transformation in the altru- 
istic impulse begins. Intelligence, not only of a degree but of 
a kind unknown before, is born. If this were confined to 
the mammalia, it might be regarded as a mere coincidence, 
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and affection as merely one of the many properties of the 
higher forms of life; but the fact that this emotion produces 
identical results not only in a lower-class of vertebrates, the 
birds, but in a class of invertebrate life, the insects, effectually 
negatives this claim. 

Insects are in no way superior to other invertebrates in size, 
in vigor, or in nutritive power; yet in affection and intelli- 
gence they reach, at one bound, not only the head of their 
own sub-kingdom, but a rank almost equal to that of the very 
highest forms of vertebrate life. The chef d’wuvre of the 
wasp is his paper-like nest and comb, every angle of which is 
calculated with mathematical accuracy. But his ingenuity 
does not stop with the construction of this exquisite hexagonal 
cell and the safe deposition of the fertilized ovum at the bottom 
of it. The cell is built large enough not only for the 
adult larva, but also for an abundant supply of food for his 
nourishment during his development. The wasp is a carniv- 
orous creature, and a supply of even freshly killed, juicy 
caterpillars would putrify long before the larve grow large 
enough to devour them; so the grubs are caught and, instead 
of being killed, are dexterously stung just behind the head, at 
precisely the required point to strike the chain of nerve- 
ganglia and paralyse them. Thus they are rendered incapable 
of movement or further development, but will continue to live 
and hence will “keep fresh” until required for food. Could 
human ingenuity go further? A refrigerator car or can of 
corned beef is a clumsy device by the side of this. 

Bees can boast not only of the mechanical triumph of the 
comb, so exquisitely constructed with a view to a maximum 
of strength and containing power with a minimum of material, 
that not even the most elaborate engineering calculations can 
improve upon it, but also of one of the most elaborate and yet 
elastic social and political organization that the sun shines 
upon. The one and the other are for the preservation and 
perpetuation not of the individual, but of the race. That 
other bees who are still in the egg may survive the coming 
winter, the earlier born working-bee literally and actually 
slaves herself to death, gathering honey, making comb, or 
elaborating bee-bread. At the call of the queen, bees swarm 
forth in myriads, leaving their comfortable hive and braving 
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all dangers, in order to start a new colony and raise more 
broods. Their celebrated weapon, the sting, of incalculable 
value for the protection of the community and its stores, is 
not only valueless but actually fatal to the individual, since 
death inevitably follows its use. Their most extraordinary 
achievement is the power (according to some authorities) of 
determining the sex of the larva by the food upon which they 
feed it, thus literally “manufacturing” queens, drones, or 
workers, as the needs of the hive demand; a power which 
places their intelligence not only on a level with ours, but 
distinctly above it. 

Ever since the days of Solomon we have been exhorted to 
“go to the ant’ as a model of industry and foresight. Not 
only do these wonderful insects (as the proverb approvingly 
comments) build houses and store up food against the rigors of 
winter, but they possess a social organization so elaborate and 
advanced, that they have actually passed one of the standards 
established by anthropologists for the third stage of savagery 
or first of barbarism, namely, “the domestication of animals 
other than the dog.” Several.species of ants not only capture 
but literally domesticate a variety of the green plant-lice 
(aphides), “ milking” them by stroking them with their antenne 
until they yield their drop of honey-like secretion, building 
stables for them upon their favorite plants, and changing them 
to fresh pastures from time to time as their needs demand—a 
regular dairy farm, with little green cows in place of the classic 
red ones. They build houses which rival our modern Chicago 
“‘sky-scrapers,” ten, fifteen, and twenty stories in height, with 
halls, store-rooms, sleeping-chambers, corridors, warm southern 
galleries for nurseries, and royal apartntents. They go out to 
war, in serried ranks, under the command of a single leader. 
They have laws which are rigidly enforced, and whose penalties 
are promptly inflicted. As one of the closest observers of 
their habits, Krapotkine, asserts: ‘Mutual aid within the 
community, self-devotion grown into a habit, and very often 
self-sacrifice for the common welfare, are the rule. a 
And if the ant stands at the very top of the whole class of 
insects for its intellectual capacities, if its courage is only 
equaled by the most courageous vertebrates, and if its brain 
—to use Darwin’s words—‘is one of the most marvelous 
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atoms of matter in the world, perhaps more so than the brain 
of man,’ is it not due to the fact that mutual aid has entirely 
taken the place of mutual struggle in the communities of 
ants?” There is just one function around which all the 
activities of this wonderful people centre, which is alike the 
motive and the goal of all their efforts—the care of the coming 
generation. For them the finest and most spacious galleries, 
facing to the south and warmed by the sun, are built and 
reserved ; for them the honey-dew of the aphis is collected; for 
their production and protection the whole elaborate community 
is organized; for them the battle is fought to the death. 
Break open an ant-hill, and you will find that the first 
thought of the entire startled community is not to save them- 
selves, but the eggs and larve; the warriors rush bravely forth 
to discover and attack the enemy, while the nurses, seizing 
each her charge in her mandibles, with an utter disregard for 
their own lives, run wildly hither and thither in search of some 
place of safety where they may deposit their precious burden. 
In a wonderfully short space of time every egg has been 
carried into some of the uninjured galleries; the opening 
hastily blocked with little pellets of earth, the warriors are 
recalled, unless they have, to your sorrow, succeeded in finding 
your ankles in the meantime; and the work of the community, 
so rudely interrupted, goes on once more. 

The one thing that lifts the ants, the bees, the wasps head 
and shoulders above all their fellows is the love they bear to 
their offspring. Wherever in the wide world of organic life 
love is found, there also are found its devoted servants, courage 
and intelligence. The higher we rise in the scale, the more 
prominent does this factor become. 

The quality which most distinguishes that living, vocal sun- 
beam, the bird, is his warm affection first for his mate and 
secondly for his nestlings. To the first he owes his matchless 
hues and exquisite shadings, from the liquid fire of the 
humming-bird’s throat to the soft, silvery sheen of the turtle- 
dove’s breast or the under wing of the plover. To this also he 
owes his wonderful gift of song, which rises as far above human 
speech in its power to express emotion, as it falls below it in 
its ability to convey ideas. No one, I think, can listen to the 
burst of glad-throated melody which greets the sunrise in May, 
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from every copse, without feeling that the soul of the bird 
comes nearer the soul of man than that of any other of the 
innumerable forms of life; nay, that in love and worship it 
rises far above it. And every shred of color, every line of 
penciling, every note of melody, owes its being to the graceful 
rivalries of courtship, or, in Philistine phrase, to sexual selec- 
tion. These are of no possible benefit to the bird’s nutrition 
as an individual; on the contrary, they serve both to warn his 
prey and to render him conspicuous to his enemies. They 
actually mean fewer butterflies and more breathless chases, but 
he needs them in his little affatres de ceur, and behold, they 
are developed and become his chief glory and only claim to 
distinction! And, with the appearance of the offspring, what 
an immense amount of skill and craft and intelligence must be 
developed! First, there is the building of the nest, which 
must accurately match the bark of the old apple tree in whose 
fork it is built, like the chaffinch’s; or swing from the wind- 
tossed tip of a bough beyond the reach of the craftiest snake 
or most active monkey, like the oriole’s; or be slung up under 
the eaves, like a swallow’s; or woven so that it will float in a 
freshet, like a water-hen’s; or stitched on the under side of a 
leaf, “ as the fern seed, invisible,” like the humming-bird’s; or 
built in the centre of a chevaux-de-frise of thorns, like the 
shrike’s. No sooner is this finished and the eggs laid, than the 
period of hatching begins; and what a tremendous developer 
this is of patience and courage in the female and of energy and 
foraging skill in the male. With the appearance of the young 
all the aggressiveness and resources of both parents are 
strained to the utmost, everything that comes near the nest 
must be attacked, and fresh food is demanded every hour of 
the day. Then there is the training of the little ones to fly, 
and the watchful guarding of their first flutters; the brave 
attacks of the father upon every foe that approaches, or the 
skillful feints of the mother, as, screaming and fluttering, with 
drooping wing and limping gait, she lures the foe to pursue 
her and leave her offspring to escape or hide themselves. 
Bird-beauty, bird-music, and bird-intelligence have one 
common root, the nest. Later on, groups, flocks, colonies, are 
formed for migration, for protection, nay even for combined 
attack and defence. Little groups of king-birds will attack 
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and fiercely pursue hawks; wagtails will positively persecute 
sparrow-hawks ; even tiny swallows will surround and by sheer 
force of numbers and aggressiveness overwhelm and chase 
away a falcon, if it dares to come near their nest colony. A 
mere “ passel o’ sparrers”’ will take a positive delight in mak- 
ing the life of any owl, that they can discover in the day-time, 
a burden to him. Water-fowl upon the shores of lakes will 
combine to attack and drive off falcons, ospreys, and even the 
eagle himself. Through mutual aid and mutual affection, 
“the meek” literally have “inherited the earth.” 

But it is when we reach the highest class of all, the 
mammalia or “breast’’-animals, that this close relation be- 
tween affection and progress becomes most striking. -At the 
very outset of his consideration of this aspect of the struggle 
for existence, Darwin remarks, in his clear, simple, almost 
matter-of-fact style: ‘The individuals which took the great- 
est pleasure in society would best escape various dangers, 
while those who cared least for their comrades and lived 
solitary would perish in greater numbers.”’ And this thought, 
though sadly overlooked or even shamefully misrepresented 
by many of his so-called followers, is of late being emphasized 
as it deserves. One of our highest authorities upon the social 
life of animals, Krapotkine, declares that “Life in societies 
is no exception in the animal world. It is the rule, the daw of 
nature, and it reaches its fullest development with the higher 
vertebrates. Those species which live solitary, or in small 
families only, are relatively few and their numbers are limited. 
Life in societies enables the feeblest mammals to resist, to 
protect themselves from the most terrible birds and beasts 
of prey; it permits longevity ; it enables the species to rear its 
progeny with the least waste of energy and to maintain its 
numbers, albeit with a very slow birth-rate. . . . There- 
fore, while fully admitting that force, swiftness, etc. 
are qualities making the individual the fittest under certain 
circumstances, we maintain that under any circumstances socta- 
bility ts the greatest advantage in the struggle for life. 

The fittest are thus the most sociable animals, and _ sociability 
appears as the chief factor in evolution, both directly, by secur- 
ing the well-being of the species while diminishing the waste 
of energy, and indirectly, by favoring the growth of intelligence.* 


*The italics are ours. 
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Therefore combine, practise mutual aid. That is the 
surest means of giving to each and to all the greatest safety, 
the best guarantee of existence and progress—bodily, intel- 
lectual, moral. That is what nature teaches us.” 

The same thought is vigorously advanced by the brilliant 
young biologist, Arthur Thomson, who says: “But animals 
are social, not only because they love one another, but because 
sociality is justified of her children. The world is the abode 
of the strong, but it is also the home of the loving.” 

The attitude of most popular and many scientific writers 
towards these “higher” qualities of ours is truly singular. 
Utterly useless or actually injurious to self-advancement, they 
have come into being somehow by chance, and are a sort 
of dangerous and expensive biological luxury, which man and 
the higher mammals can afford to indulge in, solely by virtue 
of their superior strength and intelligence. Social instincts 
and relations have sprung up, not as a means of waging more 
successfully the struggle for existence, but as a means of 
escaping from it; and we are gravely warned by some “ evolu- 
tionist ’ philosophers that we must not allow our sympathies 
for our fellows too much sway over our conduct, lest we should 
*‘ promote the survival of the unfit’! 

The truth is that these very sympathies are both the founda- 
tion and mainspring of our present “fitness” and civilization, 
and that love is the creator of our strength and intelligence, 
instead of their spoiled darling. In the great group of mammals 
the same rule holds as in the case of birds and insects, namely, 
that whatever species or families are solitary and unsocial 
in habits, form no communities and few or brief family 
ties, and give birth to few offspring at a time and these requir- 
ing but little care, are almost invariably either of a low grade 
of development—stupid and cowardly, like the sloth, the 
armadillo, the ant-eater, and the mole; or else ferocious, capa- 
ble of little modification, and of asometimes keen but markedly 
limited intelligence, like the cat, the panther, the wolverine, 
and the otter. If we were to divide the mammalian group into 
three great classes, (1) those who care little for their offspring, 
or mate for a brief period only, (2) those who are devoted 
to offspring and mate but indifferent to all others of their 
species, and (3) those who cherish not only their immediate 
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family but also the members of their pack, flock, or community, 
we should find almost every species of any notable degree 
of intelligence in the third class. While certain members of the 
second class, such as the great cats and the bears, are (as 
individuals) among the most formidable and dangerous of the 
entire sub-kingdom (although the gorilla, the water-buffalo, 
and the wild stallion can meet any of them on equal terms), 
yet they can never become half so numerous in a given area as 
those of their own family who form packs for mutual assist- 
ance, nor do they resist extermination so long. Even the 
tiger will snarlingly relinquish his prey to the dhole- (wild dog) 
phalanx, while the huge grizzly often has to give the right of 
way to the wolf-pack, and the jaguar to the peccary-herd. 
Fierce and powerful as are the tiger, the panther, and the 
grizzly bear, they are seldom half such a serious and obstinate 
obstacle to the spread of civilization, or so dreaded by settlers 
in a new country, as the far feebler wolf, with his pack-forming 
power. On the other hand, scarcely a single mammal has 
been found worthy either physically or mentally of domestica- 
tion by man, except the cat, which is not social to a high 
degree. } 

We are apt, I think, to forget what a vitally important and 
incessantly acting factor in the survival of all our larger mam- 
mals, outside of the pure flesh-eaters, this mutual aid is. The 
moment, so to speak, an animal gets big enough to be readily 
visible from some distance in the open, it must either confine 
itself to thickets, swamps and mountain-ledges, or it must 
combine with its fellows for mutual defence. This combining 
appears to be closely associated with the lengthening of the time 
required for reaching maturity on the part of the young. Most 
carnivora are, for practical purposes of either escape or defence, 
mature at from six toten months; while most hoofed animals 
take from two to five years for full development. This 
naturally increases the duration of parental care and the size 
and complexity of the family, which, aided by the polygamous 
instincts of the male, becomes the nucleus of a rapidly forming 
herd. The larger and more complex the latter becomes, and 
the greater the intelligence required to maintain concerted 
action and keep in touch with the entire mass, while under the 
protection of numbers relieved from the necessity of rapid and 
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frequent flight, the size and vigor of the body steadily increases, 
until the species becomes almost impregnable against the 
attack of any carnivorous species, save and except the fiercest 
and most dangerous of all—man—as was the case with the 
buffalo of our Western plains. The daily and hourly exercise 
of affection first, then of intelligent sympathy, and finally 
of courageous devotion, is absolutely necessary to existence. 
Even an animal so apparently little gifted in other respects as 
the cow displays some remarkable qualities in this regard. 
The hardiest Texan ranger is extremely chary of handling or 
even alarming a young calf, lest it should “blart” out its 
danger-cry, for the whole herd goes simply mad with rage at 
once and will attack anything that comes in its way. Such is 
the watchful care extended over these little ones, that in the 
spring, when they first begin to arrive, and, like their scarcely 
more chubby human counterparts, need to sleep most of their 
time and are quite incapable of following their mothers over 
the considerable area which must be covered every day in 
grazing, regular créches are established for them on the sun- 
niest slope of the grazing valley, where they are guarded by 
three or four of the sharpest-horned old Amazons of the herd, 
while their mothers graze at ease till meal-time comes. One 
of the prettiest sights upon the great cattle-ranges is to come 
suddenly upon a group of ten or a dozen of these little red- 
and-white breathing puff-balls, fast asleep in the grass, with 
their vicious-looking guards patrolling near them, the herd 
grazing in the distance and a couple of hungry coyotes gazing 
wistfully down from the top of the next range of hills, hoping 
that something may happen to distract the attention of the 
guards for a minuteor two. But the flaw in this bravery and 
vigilance lies in its occasional inconstancy. In horned cattle 
fits of rage alternate with equally furious and unreasoning fits 
of panic; and, though the cow will protect her sucking calf 
under all circumstances, in the mad stampede many a wean- 
ling and yearling falls behind the herd and is pulled down by 
the hereditary foe. 

It is to our noblest friend, the horse, that we must turn for 
the perfection of mutual aid and civic courage. When the 
alarm is sounded by the sentinel of the herd, the horses and 
mares rush, not away from the danger, but towards one 
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another, and rapidly form a compact mob. — The colts and year- 
lings are pushed into the centre, while the adults form a firm 
ring round them, facing outward, so that, whether the snarling 
and disappointed gray devils of the plains attack the regiment 
in front, flank, or rear, or all three at once, they find them- 
selves everywhere confronted by an unbroken rank of snapping 
yellow ivories and dancing iron hoofs, driven with the force of 
trip-hammers, any attack upon which will only result in a 
mouthful of their own teeth or a broken skull. It is the 
“human wall” of Sempach, the hollow square of Waterloo in 
its original form, and, like them, it can defy any foe short 
of the bullet. Should a mare or colt be surrounded before it 
can join the regiment, the latter moves swiftly but steadily 
to its assistance, led by the oldest and ruling stallion of the 
herd. He alone takes no part in the formation of the circle, 
but trots proudly out in the direction of the threatened attack; 
and woe betide the wolf who ventures near enough to be over- 
taken before he can regain the broken ground of the nearest 
foot-hills. It is short shrift and no quarter for him. 

These faculties are, of course, developed in a state of nature, 
and perhaps better exemplified in this condition. It is the 
training which mutual codperation has given to their intelli- 
gence, which has rendered them capable of such valuable 
coéperation with man. The horse transfers or extends to man 
the sentiments which he originally felt toward the herd, while 
the dog regards man as at least a member, and possibly as a 
sort of deified embodiment, of the pack. Hence the touching 
fidelity and self-sacrificing devotion, of which both these 
noble friends of ours are capable, the mere mention of which 
is enough to call up in most of us the most grateful recollec- 
tions. It is almost invariably the most loving, who are the 
most intelligent and the most courageous. Moreover, those 
breeds of animals that are upon terms of most affectionate 
intimacy with their human cousins are those which are most 
distinguished for courage, beauty, and intelligence. There is 
nothing in the climate, soil, or vegetation of Arabia peculiarly 
favorable to the development of the horse; much indeed that 
is unfavorable. But here, almost alone in the world, the horse 
has been made a member of the human family, sheltered under 
his master’s tent, fed from his dishes, fondled, wept over, nay, 
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almost prayed to in times of peril, and the result has been, not 
a spoiled and effeminate plaything, but the noblest joint product 
of man and nature—a creature with the swiftness of the falcon, 
the beauty of the gazelle, and the courage of the lion, who will 
gallop till he drops, with no other spur than the mere touch of 
his master’s hand. Wherever man is called upon to risk his 
neck, to trust his life to his horse, whether in battle, in the 
hunting-field, or upon the badger-riddled cattle ranges, the 
Arab blood is his first choice. As a shrewd old Yorkshire 
horse-dealer once expressed it to the writer, “ Your thorough- 
bred, sir, has always got a leg left, no matter how nasty a place 
ye gets him into, and he'll save your neck at the risk of his 
own.” 

The same is true of the dog, those breeds or individuals 
which are most distinguished for intelligence and courage 
being almost invariably those that are kept in or about the 
house, as trusted members of the family. Dogs which are 
kept in packs or kennels are usually distinctly, inferior in 
intelligence and generally in courage. One of our most cele- 
brated trainers gave it as the secret of his success, that he got 
his dogs to “associate with him just as closely as possible.” 
This is so generally recognized by dog fanciers, that there is a 
decided prejudice against “kennel-bred”” dogs, who have been 
reared as it were by wholesale, usually with a number of 
others, fed by an attendant, and have had but little oppor- 
tunity of becoming attached to anybody. In fact, fully half 
of the justly vaunted intelligence of the dog depends upon the 
intimacy of his association with and affection for some man. 

Nor is this interdependence between the civil virtues and 
intelligence limited to domestic animals. The wonderful 
architectural achievements of the beaver have their origin in 
the closeness of his social ties. The remarkable sagacity of 
the wild elephant is matched by the firmness of his social 
organization; while the baboon, who is able to use sticks, 
stones, and thorns as weapons in his warfare or as implements in 
his food-getting, and whose general intelligence is so great, that 
it is declared by the natives that he knows how to talk, but won't, 
for fear he should be put to work, is equally remarkable for 
his codperative powers, moving to the attack or plunder in 
organized bands which obey a leader and post sentinels. 
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These latter are not only heeded instantly, when they give the 
alarm, but instances are on record in which they have appar- 
ently been tried and punished with death for failure to warn 
the band of danger. When retreating before a victorious 
enemy, if one of their number is intercepted or captured, his 
comrades will rush to his rescue, or, failing this, the leader has 
been known to return to his assistance single-handed. 

When we come to the highest species of all, the case is even 
stronger. The most striking characteristic of every tribe of low 
degree in the scale of civilization is its Ishmaelitish attitude: 
its hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against it. 
That which makes the Bushman, the Akka, the Tierra del 
Fuegian, a savage and keeps him so, is not his lack of intelli- 
gence, nor the unfavorable nature of his climate or environment, 
nor the absence of animals suitable for domestication; it is 
simply his inability or unwillingness to trust, not merely the 
members of other tribes, but the members of his own tribe, 
nay, the members of his own family, sufficiently to codperate 
with them in any way. Indeed, the short-livedness and fickle- 
ness of his kindly impulses may even prevent him from keep- 
ing and caring for any animal long enough to domesticate it, 
thus debarring him from taking the first step upward in the 
social scale. Kipling, in one of those wonderful flashes of 
insight into the very heart of things, which so often illuminate 
his pages, has epitomized this attitude as that of “the desert 
where there is always war.” The frightful indifference of the 
savage to human death and suffering, which leads him to 
squabble and fight to the death over the merest trifle, to kill 
the aged in times of scarcity, systematically to practise infanti- 
cide, and even to kill all who are seriously wounded after a 
battle, or who appear unlikely to recover from illness, is by far 
the most powerful and fatal obstacle to his progress. (1) In 
the first place, this terrific waste of life keeps the tribe small 
and weak, and absolutely prevents that pressure upon each 
other and upon the means of subsistence which is the chief 
stimulus to industrial progress. (2) Individual life is rendered 
so short and so uncertain, that absolutely all the energies of 
man are devoted to its mere preservation, with no time to 
spare for increasing its fullness or comfort. (3) It can be 
demonstrated that all those powerful influences for elevation, 
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known as the natural sciences, botany, chemistry, astronomy, 
etc., had their origin, to a large degree, in what could be 
broadly termed “medicine,” and were developed largely 
through the effort to preserve the helpless, to protect the 
weak, and to restore the sick, which this unsocial spirit so 
emphatically antagonizes. (4) Last but not least, this attitude 
of distrust and hatred absolutely prevents that codperation, 
that division of labor, without which no substantial progress 
is possible. In so far as he hates, the savage is a savage, and 
will remain so. Whenever he begins to love, he at once 
begins his upward progress toward civilization. 

In the lowest stages of savagery, even the family tie is so 
loose as to furnish but slight foundation for the formation of 
even the smallest group united by mutual confidence and 
affection. The mother, of course, will always protect and 
befriend her child; but it is not until the father begins to take 
an active participation in the process, that anything like a 
permanent bond of union can be said to exist. The father 
who protects his children most vigilantly in times of danger, 
who watches over them most carefully in times of sickness, and 
who shares his last portion with them in famine, will soon 
collect around him a larger and more effective family group 
than his more indifferent neighbors; and the advantages of 
‘“‘a family of tall sons’’ have been and are recognized in every 
primitive community, from our present western frontier back 
to the times of Joshua. The family group which follows out 
this line of conduct most persistently, soon becomes large 
enough, not only effectively to protect itself from the smaller 
groups by which it was surrounded, but also to be regarded 
by outsiders as a desirable body with which to become con- 
nected by marriage or otherwise. This will soon give it such 
preéminence in the tribe as to make its principle of conduct a 
rule worthy of adoption by the majority of its tribal connec- 
tion. Thus the living snowball grows as it rolls, until, the 
principle of codperation having become instinctive in all mem- 
bers of the family, of the clan, the tribe, the same spirit 
reaches out towards some of their neighboring tribes, and a 
confederation is thus formed. 

By this time the tribe may be supposed to have grown in 
mass and in wealth, to such a degree that division of labor 
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will have become not only possible, but necessary. Animals 
will have become domesticated, weapons will be made by one 
man, clothing by another, ornaments by another; some rude 
knowledge of the medical virtues of plants and mineral earths 
will have been obtained, cookery will have made some prog- 
ress, resulting in the possession of pottery and other utensils— 
and behold, the community is no longer savage, but has reached 
the next stage, that of barbarism. The same cohesiveness, which 
has made them strong for defence, has also made them power- 
ful for attack and the conquest of neighboring tribes; or the 
occupation of new territories can now be attempted. This, 
by throwing upon them new demands of climate, of 
methods of warfare, of methods of agriculture, and the neces- 
sity for overcoming rivers, mountains, swamps, and other 
natural obstacles, will stimulate the growth of the mechanical 
arts, and the confederacy will rise rapidly in the scale. But 
even yet it is necessary that this same tolerant temper continue 
to be manifested. If the career of the confederation is merely 
one of invasion and plunder, or of extermination, though it may 
be brilliant, it will be of but short duration, like that of the 
Huns and the Turks. But if its treatment of conquered 
peoples is fair and honorable, and they are given something of 
the rights and privileges which its own members so dearly 
prize, then it will rapidly fuse itself into a nation; its progress 
will not be merely geographical, but political, and its tides 
will swell toward the more advanced goal of national progress. 
Having reached this stage, no matter how great and powerful 
the new-born nation may be, so long as it fails to accord to 
the subjects of other nations the same substantial rights and 
privileges which it grants to its own citizens, it can not be 
regarded, in the full sense of the term, as civilized. To-day, 
the most practical and striking distinction between the civilized 
and uncivilized nations of the globe is found in the answer 
which they respectively make to the test question, applied to any 
nation, whether another nation can afford to permit her citizens 
to be tried in its courts of law. Only a few years ago, this question 
was seriously debated by the European powers with reference 
to Japan. The hope of all of us is that the day is not far 
distant, when this confidence in and affection for our brother 
man shall have spread throughout a still wider circle, so that 
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not merely may individuals group themselves into families, 
families into clans, clans into tribes, tribes into confederations, 
and confederations into nations; but that the great nations of 
the world may join in a vast confederation of humanity, all of 
whose members shall be both fellow-citizens and brethren. 
Instead of being a mere episode in the march of civilization, 
least of all opposed to its dominant factors, the growth of 
affection, and of the confidence which is begotten of it alone, 
has been the keynote of the process of social evolution. 
And, while the ties of blood and a pardonable pride of family 
may, perhaps, bias my judgment, yet it does seem to me that 
the one thing which, more than any other, has been at the 
bottom of the wonderful colonizing and empire-forming feats, 
whether of Lesser or Greater England, has been the deep-rooted 
tendency of the Anglo-Saxon to fair, honorable, and even kindly 
treatment of the weaker races with which he has come in contact 
during his onward march. Stern and unsympathetic he has 
often been, selfish, and covetous of land or gold; but seldom 
has the appeal to the inherent principles of human rights, 
the plea for justice, fallen unheeded upon his ears. Although 
not always loved, he is invariably trusted, by all with whom 
he comes in contact, even by those who have most bravely 
and bitterly fought against him. 


University of Buffalo. Woops HUTCHINSON. 





JOHN CHINAMAN. 


My earliest impressions of John were not flattering to him. 
When I was a small boy, my father took me to see a panorama 
of the Bible. To my youthful imagination it was a marvelous 
affair. After the showman who manipulated the concern had 
gotten the Children of Israel safely across the Red Sea, and 
delivered Daniel from the lions’ den, and had made other 
equally thrilling scenes to pass before our wondering gaze, he 
interjected a picture which, though not strictly Biblical, might 
have been properly classified as Apocryphal. It represented 
a Chinaman reposing on a couch, when suddenly there emerged 
from the gloom a monster rat, whereupon the Chinaman 
opened his capacious jaws, and the rat aforesaid made a wild 
plunge down his throat. Soon another rat appeared and 
disappeared in like manner, and another, and still another. 
We youngsters screamed with delight, and kept encoring the 
performance, so that the “professor” was obliged to curtail 
the Biblical features of the programme in order that we might 
feast our eyes on the rat-eating Chinaman. When, in after 
years, the Chinese began to come amongst us, I could scarcely 
ever meet one without thinking about rats. From expressions 
which I have heard others let drop, on like provocation, I have 
suspected that some such original impression had been made 
on their minds. 

My first intimate acquaintance with Chinamen happened on 
this wise: I was requested one day to go down into a laundry, 
where, I was told, a Chinaman had been brutally assaulted by 
a gang of youthful hoodlums. I found the poor fellow in 
pitiable plight, crouching over a basin, into which blood was 
flowing profusely from his battered face. I gave him what 
little assistance was in my power, and, by his request, advised 
some of his countrymen of his condition. I also induced a 
physician from the nearest hospital to accompany me to the 
laundry. On our arrival we found a half-dozen Chinamen 
there, all excitedly jabbering and gesticulating. The doctor 
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examined the sufferer, and discovered that his nose was badly 
broken. He counselled that it be set at once, else inflamma- 
tion might take place, with disastrous consequences. I 
reported this advice to the wounded man’s friends, who at 
once entered into a consultation which was animated in the 
extreme, and in which he took part. At the conclusion of 
their deliberations one of their number, who acted as spokes- 
man for the rest, thanked us cordially for our kindly interest 
in their suffering companion, but, in the politest language 
which he could command, gently but firmly declined the 
attentions of the American surgeon, since they had decided to 
write to a “China doctor” in New York, who would send them 
a prescription suitable to his case. They added apologetically 
that they had no doubt that the doctor’s advice would have 
been the very thing, if only the sufferer had happened to be a 
white man; but, since a “Chinaman is not made all the same 
inside,” his treatment would not work. Accordingly they 
sent to New York, and in due time received the desired 
prescription. A marvelous affair it proved to be, compounded 
of all manner of roots and barks, together with lizards’ tails, 
snails’ ears, and other like delicacies. A decoction made from 
this mixture was administered to the patient in liberal and 
frequent doses, and, wonder of wonders, his wounds healed up 
beautifully, while his nose, so far as I could discover, looked 
in no wise different from that which the thousands of slant- 
eyed celestials in this country are wont to employ when 
inhaling the indescribable odors which hang night and day 
around their accustomed haunts. Although they rejected the 
kind offices of my medical companion, those Chinamen have 
remained my fast friends unto this day. 

My active interest was enlisted in these strange people, 
years ago, on account of the cruelties to which they were con- 
tinually subjected at the hands of ignorant and brutal men 
and boys, who seemed to reckon it as one of their inalienable 
prerogatives to curse and abuse them, so often as opportunity 
offered. When they made their appearance on the streets, 
they were hooted at and stoned. Often they were cruelly 
assaulted even when quietly at work in their laundries. 
Occasionally, when trying to rid themselves of their tormentors, 
they were arrested for disorderly conduct and thrown into jail. 
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Sometimes they were committed for trial on the charge 
of “trover and conversion,” when the issue only involved the 
matter of half-a-dollar or so, and where at the worst, it was 
only a question of debt, their imprisonment being utterly 
illegal. In addition to my pastoral work I have been for 
many years a member of a prison society, and have been 
accustomed to visit the county jail every week. In making 
these visits my attention was frequently drawn to these much- 
abused Chinamen, and I was impelled by the call of humanity 
to defend them. In this way, in the course of years, I formed 
acquaintance with hundreds of them, and, owing to their 
migratory habits, I now have Chinese friends scattered all 
over our country, from Boston to San Francisco, and from 
Seattle to New Orleans, to say nothing of hundreds who have 
returned to their homes in China. Scarcely a day passes, that 
I do not have some of them as visitors at my house, sometimes 
merely to make a friendly call, sometimes to invoke my aid in 
their troubles, sometimes to ask me to make out their identifi- 
cation papers when they are about to depart for a visit to 
China, or, possibly to get a handshake and a welcome back, 
after a year’s pleasant sojourn among their kindred across the 
seas. Whatever motive brings them to my door, I am always 
pleased to extend to them the hospitalities of my home, in the 
spirit, I trust, of Him who once said, “I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.” 

It is not unusual to style a native of China a “ heathen.” 
We are not entirely dependent on the experience of Bret 
Harte with a certain Ah Sin for proof of this fact. The testi- 
monies of many noble and self-sacrificing missionaries, who 
have studied the Chinaman on his native heath, convince us 
that the term heathen, as applied to these people, is not a 
slanderous epithet, but a cold, hard truth. Indeed, no one can 
become intimately acquainted with John Chinaman, even 
when he is removed from his native environment, and in the 
midst of our American civilization, without discovering occa- 
sional irrefragable proofs that he is a heathen still; a heathen, 
understand me, in the sense in which the missionary employs 
the word, as the antithesis of what is implied by Christian 
in its true sense. The lack of moral restraint, such as 
Christianity naturally throws around those who have been 
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reared under its fostering influences, is at times painfully 
apparent. The facility with which the ordinary Chinaman 
prevaricates (not to use a stronger word), his complete lack of 
anything in the shape of an enlightened conscience, his pro- 
pensity to gamble, and his clinging devotion to the super- 
stitious practices of his ancestors, all go to show that, however 
“childlike and bland” he may appear, he is a heathen all the 
same. 

It may seem like a harsh thing for one in my position 
to say, but I say it notwithstanding: among the many Chinese 
with whom I have been intimately acquainted, I have never 
yet discovered one whom I regarded as possessed with a full 
and intelligent comprehension of the nature and spirit of 
Christianity ; not one whom I believed to be truly converted 
in heart and life. Among the most intelligent of them I have 
detected such strong evidences of the hold which the supersti- 
tions in which they had been reared continued to exercise over 
them, as to cause me to hesitate about accepting implicitly 
their professions of conversion, even though I did not suspect 
that they were playing the hypocrite. It is true that I have 
known many who entertained sincere respect for Christianity, 
and some who realized, in a measure, the superiority of our 
religion over that which holds sway in their own country. 
I have also known some who seemed to be making advance- 
ment in their knowledge and appreciation of Christianity; nor 
do I entertain any such notion as that the Chinese mind is not 
susceptible to gospel influences, for I ama firm believer in 
foreign missions, and in the truthfulness of the reports which 
missionaries send us of conversions under their faithful minis- 
trations. All that I mean to affirm, is that my experiences 
have happened to be exclusively with unconverted Chinamen; 
nor am I very sanguine of becoming acquainted with any other 
class, at least so long as the present method of coddling the 
“‘washee-washee man” by inexperienced young girls and sen- 
timental girls of maturer years continues to hold sway in our 
so-called Chinese Sunday-schools. Whatever the Chinaman is, 
or may become, under proper management, he certainly is not 
a fool. He is at least smart enough to form his own private 
conclusions of a religion which conducts its proselyting pur- 
poses by such namby-pamby methods. While I am aware 
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that this frank expression of my views will prove distasteful 
to some who have received liberal returns, in the shape of cans 
of tea and embroidered handkerchiefs and fans and dried 
lichee, and other Chinese products, for the time and efforts 
expended in teaching the meek-looking celestial to talk and 
write, after a sort, in our tongue, I know that they are 
approved by some of our most experienced returned mission- 
aries, and even by well educated Chinese themselves, with 
whom I have conferred on the subject. 

So far, I have not said anything very commendatory of the 
Chinaman, but not because there is nothing to be said in his 
favor; for, with all his heathenism, he is after all about the 
most interesting specimen of a heathen it has ever been my 
good fortune to encounter or to read about. The fact is that 
many professed Christians in this country, to say nothing of 
the openly profane and vulgar, might be greatly improved in 
their morals and manners, if they would employ one of these 
raw Chinamen as their teacher. For a quarter of a century I 
have had much to do with prisoners and discharged convicts, 
and I have often been obliged to render them assistance, 
financially and otherwise. Among the many whom I have 
thus aided, I can not now recall a single one who ever mani- 
fested his gratitude in any practical manner, while many of 
them have proved sadly remiss in the fulfilment of their 
promises. Among the hundreds of Chinamen, on the contrary, 
whom I have helped in one way and another, I can not 
remember one who did not show his gratitude in ways which 
on some occasions compelled me to protest against their 
excessive liberality. They are the most grateful people as a 
class, of whom I have any knowledge. The Chinaman never 
seems so supremely happy, as when he is making return fora 
service rendered him. I have known them to send presents to 
their American friends, years after they had returned to China, 
and when they had settled down there with no intention of 
ever again visiting the United States. 

Another feature in Chinese character which is greatly to my 
liking, is their willingness to help one another in a pinch. 
They keep open house to all of their countrymen who choose to 
drop in on them for a meal, or for a sojourn lasting sometimes 
through weeks, without ever asking or expecting pay. They 
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loan money to a friend in need, without other security than 
his bare word; no collaterals are required, nor even a written 
acknowledgment of debt. A Chinese friend who sailed for 
home recently, with the intention of remaining there for a year 
or more, told me that he had been trying to collect some of 
the money which he had loaned out to his friends, but that he 
had still owing him over three thousand dollars, for which he 
could not show the scrape of a pen. When I expressed my 
sympathy with him in what looked to me like his absolute 
loss, he answered me in a very assuring way, “Oh, it is all 
right; they'll pay me some day, if they have the money.” 
Another thing I like about them. They are the most hope- 
ful people, and the least disposed to take a melancholy view of 
life, that I know. No matter how poor business may be with 
them, they always say, “It will be all right after while.” I 
have visited them when they were sick, and never have found 
them other than hopeful of recovery. I assisted one not long ago 
to the cars, on his way hometo China. Hewas in the last stage 
of pulmonary consumption. As I bade him farewell, I uttered 
the wish that he might reach home safely. Thanking me 
kindly for my interest, he replied, “I'll get home all right, and 
will soon be well again.” Poor fellow! in San Francisco his 
strength gave out, and he laid himself down to die, still far from 
home. They always take the same hopeful view of their com- 
panions when they are sick; “he all right, he be soon well.” I 
have known them to fail inthe effort to make their laundry yield 
enough income tq keep soul and body together, but when I 
have condoled with them, they would philosophically inter- 
pose, “Oh, it will be better next time; I try another place, 
and I do better then.” They show this trait also in the indis- 
position which they manifest to carry bad news. They never 
come to me with tales about the shortcomings of their 
neighbors; even when I make inquiry about some unfavorable 
piece of intelligence which has reached me about some of their 
countrymen, they manifest a reluctance to talk scandal in 
remarkable contrast with a propensity which occasionally 
betrays itself in what, amongst our own people, is styled refined 
society. They have aproverb of very great antiquity, of which 
they are not unmindful; “ Think of your own faults the first 
part of the night, and of the faults of others the latter part.” 
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Much has been made by travelers in China of the reverence 
of the Chinese for their parents. I could relate many striking 
instances of it in my acquaintance with them. A Chinaman 
came to me not long ago with the request that I would pre- 
pare identification papers for him, in order that he might go 
home ona visit. I congratulated him that he had been so 
successful in the short time he had been engaged in business. 
“Oh, no! I not make any money. Business just getting 
good, when my mamma tell me to come home; she want to 
see me.” From further conversation with him I learned that 
he had had a hard struggle of it, and that this summons to go 
home came just as‘he was beginning to make money. He 
told me that he was forced to sell out at a sacrifice, and even 
to borrow money to make the journey. When I remonstrated 
against his going at such an inopportune time, he replied: “I 
must go; my mamma say she want to see me.” The call of 
his mother settled the matter with him. 

I have had many questions put to me, and not always in the 
kindest spirit: “Why don’t they become Christians?” I 
reply that there are many reasons. The barrier of language 
is one; they fail to grasp the idea of Christianity. Another 
is the bad example of our people, who either treat them with 
cold indifference, or else try to take every possible advantage 
of them, to say nothing of the persecutions to which they are 
subjected. ‘ Why do they not become citizens, like the Irish 
and Germans and Italians and Poles, who are such important 
factors at our primaries?” Because the laws of the United 
States absolutely bar them from this privilege, to our shame 
before the civilized world. ‘“ Why do they not go into other 
lines of work than that of laundering?” Because no other 
lines are open to them. Our trades unions would make it hot 
for any manufacturing concern that dared to employ a China- 
man, even at the most servile task. ‘ Why do they not bring 
their wives with them to this country?” Our laws would not 
tolerate it; and besides, the native government is averse to the 
migration of its people. Then the social customs of China 
are all opposed to women leaving their homes, no matter 
under what pretext. ‘“ Why do they all want to be taken 
home for burial?’ Why did Jacob and Joseph “ give com- 
mandment concerning their bones?”” To my mind, this desire 
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to rest alongside their dear ones, and in their native land, 
is one that merits commendation rather than censure. 

These people are charged with being miserly. Much oftener 
I have found the very reverse to be the case. That they eat 
vile food, is another charge. Marketmen tell me that the 
Chinaman always buys the very best. They are accused of 
being unsociable, and of resenting all tenders of friendship on 
the part of our people. If the readers of this article were sub- 
jected for a single day to the teasing and annoyance to which 
John Chinaman is continually subjected at the hands of 
impertinent people, who deem it their privilege to salute him 
on the street in insolent language, and ply him on all occasions 
with impertinent and insulting questions, they would show far 
less inclination to cultivate the acquaintance of their torment- 
ors than he does. 

And now, a final word to our lawmakers at Washington. 
Why, in the name of Christianity and civilization, of common 
justice and decency, does not Congress expunge from the 
statutes that disgraceful piece of legislation known as the 
“Chinese Exclusion Act?” - So long as it continues to be the 
law of the land, we have no right to call ourselves a civilized 
nation. It is a standing proof to the whole world that we are 
a barbarous people. In addition to the shame of it, its enforce- 
ment is the veriest farce imaginable. The only pretext that 
can be put forward for allowing it to stand, is that it furnishes 
an opportunity to unscrupulous attorneys and dishonest 
government officials to make large profits out of the smuggling 
of Chinamen into the country, and to levy blackmail on those 
brought in, in violation of its provisions. It should be 
repealed, or its provisions extended to the immigration of the 
beggarly, law-despising, God-hating hordes which sweep over 
our land from Continental Europe, to the jeopardy of our 
liberties and of our national peace and prosperity. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. E. R. DONEHOO. 





PRINCIPLES OF POOR-RELIEF IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


A single comprehensive statement concerning the principles 
of poor-relief in the United States is as impossible as a similar 
uniform statement would be concerning all the states of 
Europe. The United States is made up of forty-five separate 
states and four territories, federated for purposes of mutual 
defence and mutual welfare, but independent in matters of 
internal control, and with very varied characteristics of local 
government. Each state has its own history and its own types 
of population; each has had its own special circumstances of 
discovery, settlement, and growth. Some states are well estab- 
lished in their institutions and traditions; some are on territory 
which a generation ago was almost unexplored. Some have 


long-standing and scientific systems of poor-relief; others feel 
as yet practically no pressure of poverty and can hardly be 
said to have attempted any system of relief; others, with but 
slight knowledge of the experience of older nations are gallantly 
bearing the burden of self-originated and often ineffective 
experiments. In short, we must at once dismiss the idea 
of regarding poor-relief in the United States as an organized 


* This article—prepared in 1896—is toappear in German in the second sup- 
plementary volume of Conrad’s ‘‘Handwéorterbuch der Staatswissenschaften,” 
about January 1, 1898, and in the second edition of the same encyclopedia, 
to be published in the course of the year 1898. The article was prepared to 
give to German readers a general picture of the scope and aims of charity in 
this country, and it forms one ofa series of articles describing methods of poor- 
relief in the various countries of the Western world. The data collected will 
be, no doubt, very familiar to most American readers ; and they would not, 
even at the request of the editor of the CHARITIES REVIEW, be republished, 
except for the assistance which some readers may be able and willing to 
contribute. Inaccuracy in dealing with such widely scattered conditions is 
extremely probable; and corrections as to statements of facts, or criticisms 
as to conclusions will be cordially welcomed and may be utilized before the 
second edition of the ‘‘ Handwérterbuch” goes to press.—THE AUTHOR. 
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whole, superimposed on the parts, like the poor-relief systems 
of European nations, by a central authority; and we must 
recognize at the outset that we are dealing with a land of 
diversity, originality, and experimentation. There is no 
such thing as an American system of charity. This fact, 
however, when once frankly accepted, does not make the study 
of American methods in poor-relief wholly without interest. 
On the contrary, such a study is in its own way peculiarly 
instructive. It presents the case of a very prosperous, 
very ingenious, and very public-spirited people, remote from 
the traditions of Europe, devising their own checks for their 
own social perils; often making costly mistakes, yet often 
developing methods of remarkable effectiveness. There is 
unparalleled profuseness, both in public and in private 
charity; there are great evils proceeding from misdirected 
generosity and from political machinery. Yet, from the first 
settlement of the country until now, there has been maintained 
a national instinct of social responsibility ; the ever-increasing 
burden of poor-relief is gladly and cheerfully borne; and by 
degrees there are emerging from this diversity a few marked 
types which indicate what the future of poor-relief in the 
United States is likely to be. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


It is impossible to interpret the variations in poor-relief 
which are so conspicuous in the United States, without 
considering, first, the various forms and traditions of local 
government which the nation includes. The early settlements 
in the Western Continent were made under very varied con- 
ditions, which have ever since stamped local government with 
special characteristics. The colonies, for instance, along the 
coast of New England were established as isolated settlements, 
each with its own local government after the pattern of an 
English township; and this tradition of decentralization has 
been jealously preserved in New England ever since. Migration 


* Woodrow Wilson, Zhe State, Boston, 1894. Carlier, La République 
Ameéricaine des Etats-Unis, Paris, 1890. Bryce, American Commonwealth, 
New York, 1895. Harvard, Local and Const, History of U. S., Johns Hopkins 
Studies, IV. 
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from New England has influenced, still further, many parts 
of the Western States; and the New England tradition of 
an independent and autonomous town, governed by selectmen 
chosen at a town meeting and finally federated with other 
towns in the life of the state, reappears in states thousands of 
miles from the Atlantic. The settlements, on the other hand, 
along the southern coast of the United States, as for instance 
in Virginia, were, as a rule, made by trading companies under 
grants governing large tracts of territory. Instead, therefore, 
of the political unit being limited to the town, we have the 
larger unit of the county, within which a town was later 
created and organized. ‘The dominant idea was gradation 
of power from the government downward, not upward from 
the people.”* Pennsylvania “occupies a middle ground 
between these two opposing phases of local life. It aims at 
a partition of power between county and state.”+ In some 
western states the stream of population has flowed from 
both these sources, and we accordingly find in the same state 
both traditions of local unity; in one part of the state the 
town as unit, and in another part the county. Thus “southern 
Illinois derives its population from Virginia and other 
southern states, while northern Illinois was chiefly settled 
from Massachusetts and other New England states.”t Finally, 
there are states in which the central government was first 
established and gave character to the local control of counties 
or towns. Thus, for instance, the state of California, instead 
of growing, like Massachusetts, through the federation of 
isolated townships, was, in 1846, transferred as a unit from 
the control of Mexico to the position of a state, and the cities 
and towns of the state were for the most part of later origin 
than the state itself. 

It may be asked whether in this development of national life 
there are no important functions of administration possessed by 
the national government itself, and it must be answered that in 
a matter like poor-relief the nationas a unit has but slight con- 
cern. The central government, instead of being, as in Europe, 


* Yohns Hopkins Studies, [I]: 87; 2. Local Government in Virginia. 
+ Studies I, 32. 
t Fohms Hopkins Studies, 111, 6. 
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the chief source of legislation for its parts, hardly touches the 
problems of local government at all.* The national govern- 
ment deals with foreign relations and with matters of 
national welfare, such as the currency, the post-office, the 
army, and the navy. The states maintain their own law 
and order, provide for education and the relief of the poor, and 
levy their own taxes for these ends. ‘Local government 
is purely a state affair.’’+ 

There are, it is true, certain relations in which the national 
government has some part in poor-relief. There is, first, the 
administration of the District of Columbia, a region ten miles 
square, set apart for the seat of government, controlled 
directly by Congress, and having its own system of charity. 
There is also the relief by government of the sick and 
disabled of the national army and navy, and of certain classes 
of insane persons, together with the maintenance of the vast 
pension list and the many soldiers’ homes, which are the 
legacy of the war of 1861-65, and which should be included 
in any complete statement of national benevolence. These 
special obligations of the central government, however, need 
not be considered for our present purpose. The District 
of Columbia may be regarded as one of the states, having a 
peculiar form of government, and the national provision for 
soldiers and sailors is generally regarded rather as an act of 
justice than as one of charity. 

In the country as a whole, then, we need only take account 
of, first, the local unit of town or county, and secondly the 
larger unit of the state, created either by federation or by 
original settlement, and the history of poor-relief must be 
interpreted in its relation to these units of control. Thus, 
in New England, the town is still the chief agent in 
administering poor-relief. Settlements are determined within 
each town, and the independence of administration is jealously 
preserved. In the state of New York, on the other hand, 
relief has been from the beginning administered by county 
commissioners, taxation has been levied by county officers, 
poorhouses erected and maintained as a county charge; and, 
until the present century, neither the state nor the town played 


* Bryce, American Commonwealth, i, 420 ff. 
+ Bryce, American Commonwealth, i, 425. 
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any considerable part in relief. The existence of town poor- 
houses was by sufferance of the county, and each county might 
have its independent method.* This distinction, however, of 
town and county is rather of historical than of practical 
importance, since the large cities of the county have, as a rule, 
become practically co-terminous with counties, and the unit of 
relief-giving is thus in each case much the same. In many 
western states, again (Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, etc.), a 
certain liberty of choice prevailsas to whether the county or 
town system shall be selected.t In California, the first 
legislation concerning poor-relief was state legislation.t Not 
until 1855 was supervision of relief vested even in the counties.§ 
In 1866 one county adopted the town system; and finally, in 
1893, a uniform system of town control was prescribed; so 
that local supervision, which in eastern states had made the 
beginning of poor-relief, was in this case reached as its end. 
Finally, it must be said that in some states, whose unit of 
relief is the town or county, there has come to be a marked 
tendency to transfer this control in many respects to the hands 
of the state, and to enlarge the power of state boards in regard 
to local affairs. Thus we have, growing out of the conditions 
of American life, a confusing variety of types of relief—town- 
relief often indistinguishable from county-relief, and both in 
their turn partly merged in the increasing control of the state. 
In this hopeless diversity of administration it is, as we have 
said, impossible to discover any single principle. Indeed, to 
assert that there is any single principle, beyond the universal 
consent to accept the burden of relief as a part of citizenship, 
would be to present a false picture of American life. It is 
possible only to illustrate by selected examples the general 
practice in public relief, first, under the control of the town; 
then at the hands of state boards; and lastly, to indicate the 
general scope and dimensions of such relief by statistics, 
which the national government has laboriously and accurately 
compiled. 


* Cummings, Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York, Amer. Econ. 
Assoc., X, 4. 

+ Harvard: Local and Constitutional History of the United States, p. 188. 

$ Act for the relief of indigent sick, 1852. Root: A Study of Poor-Relief in 
California, unpublished. 

§ Statutes of 1854, p. 179. 
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I. 





PUBLIC RELIEF. 
I. The Town as Unit. 


A well-established case of the town as unit in relief may 
be found in the city of Boston, Massachusetts. 

As early as 1691 Boston appointed overseers of the poor, and 
in 1793 the duties of such overseers were defined by a statute 
which is still practically in force. ‘Each town shall be holden 
to relieve and support all poor and indigent persons lawfully 
settled therein, whenever they shall stand in need thereof. 
They shall have the care and oversight of all such poor and 
indigent persons, and see that they are suitably relieved, 
supported, and employed at the cost of such towns and 
districts.” The overseers of the poor in the city of Boston 
were, in 1895, twelve in number, of whom two were women, 
and all unpaid. They deal with the question of settlement 
and with the whole body of outdoor relief. Settlement is 
obtained by residence of any person of twenty-one years of 
age at any place in the state for five years together, and the 
payment of a polltax for three years during that time; or, in 
case of a woman, residence for five years together, without 
receiving aid as a pauper. As the city has grown, and various 
institutions for the care of its poor have been established, a 
second board of control has been created, to deal with the 
increasing number of indoor poor; and this board is now 
supplanted bya single “commissioner of public institutions ’’”— 
a paid official—who directs the establishments for the city’s 
insane, paupers, criminals, and children; viz., two houses of 
correction, a truant school, a hospital for lunatics, a home for 
children, and three homes for paupers. Further subdivision 
of duties is now (1896) proposed, and a bill is before the state 
legislature committing the charge of the city’s insane, neglected 
children, and pauper class to three distinct and unpaid boards, 
thus leaving to the commissioner of institutions only the care 
of penal establishments. 

The history of public relief, then, in such a city is a story of 
progress, during two centuries, from very simple conditions, 
where a single unpaid board could deal with all classes of 
poor, through rapidly increasing complexity to complete 
discrimination of different classes of dependents and their 
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treatment by different methods and by distinct boards. Still 
further, almost any American city which might be thus 
considered contains special provisions and institutions which 
are often of striking originality and effectiveness. Thus, the 
city of Boston maintains, with much success, a wayfarers’ 
lodge (Verpflegungs-station) for vagrants in search of work, 
where, for work done, the homeless wanderer can obtain 
temporary lodging. In 1894 there were thus received 32,508 
lodgers, and 74,568 meals were earned. A legislative act has 
been proposed making such establishments, as a check for 
the tramp-evil, compulsory in all the cities and large towns 
of Massachusetts. 

For the administration of its public relief, Boston, with a 
population in 1890 of 448,477, paid in 1894 for the work of the 
overseers $123,000; and for its institutions $615,594; or a 
total of municipal aid of about $1.60 per capita. To this must 
be added, in summing up the poor-relief of the city, the very 
much larger sum, of which some indication will be later given, 
expended in private charity both through organizations and 
individuals. It is probable that the citizens of Boston con- 
tribute, through taxation and voluntary gifts for relief within 
the city, not less than $4 per capita. Here, then, is one out of 
many cases of an independent unit taxing itself heavily and 
cheerfully for the relief of its own citizens. 

In the natural development, however, of such federated 
towns it becomes inevitable that certain types of dependence 
shall be gathered from many towns for special treatment. 
The insane, the blind, the feeble-minded, are in each town too 
few for separated establishments. Thus the control of the 
state first enters, and as a matter of convenience a state board 
of supervision becomes essential. The movement to the larger 
unit of control, it must be added, has gained in force 
through the inefficient administration of many American 
cities and the consequent desire to have the care of poor- 
relief in safer hands. The large cities are now the weakest 
point in the American political system. They provide, 
through the large body in them of ignorant and foreign voters, 
the best opportunity for political corruption; and their 
institutions are often conducted for political ends. The state 
governments, on the other hand, are as a rule administered 
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on broader principles and in the clearer light of public opinion 
and criticism. The most important change, therefore, of 
recent years in poor-relief is the creation and increasing 
power of: 


2. The State Boards. 





The first state board of charity was established in Massa- 
chusetts in 1863; Ohio and New York followed in 1867, and 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island in 1869. In 1893 
nineteen states had similar organizations. 

Some of these state boards have power of supervision only, 
and are made up of unpaid members. (New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, etc.) Others have direct executive con- 
trol over institutions. (Rhode Island, Kansas, Wisconsin.) 
In Wisconsin the state board has five members, who give 
their whole time to the service, at a salary of $2,000 each. 
In either case these boards are serviceable in giving to local 
institutions enlarged views of their functions, in determining 
and adjusting questions of settlement within each state, and in 
developing throughout the country some general principles of 
relief. In some states, as in New York, the state board has 
power to inspect private charitable institutions, and in the case 
of the establishment of new asylums for children the consent 
of the board is required. In New York and New Jersey the 
state board is assisted by a voluntary association of visitors 
(state charities aid association) for the still closer supervision 
of institutions within the state. Finally, the officers of these 
state boards, together with other persons concerned in 
poor-relief, are voluntarily associated in a national conference 
of charities and corrections, at whose annual meeting 
information is exchanged and better methods are devised. 
By such steps of federation the mistakes of isolated work are 
corrected, and schemes proposed in different parts of so large 
a country are communicated and criticised. 

The reports of these state boards are the chief evidence. of 
the dimension and character of relief in the various states. A 
few illustrations may indicate the magnitude of the service. 
The state of New York has a population of 5,997,853. The 
state board of charities in New York inspected, in 1895, public 
charities with a valuation of $14,000,000, and private charities 
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with a valuation of $66,000,000. The total annual revenue of 
the public charities was nearly $5,000,000, and that of the 
private charities was over $14,000,000. The public charities 
maintained nearly 20,000 inmates, the private charities 48,000. 
The combined receipts of the two classes of institutions repre- 
sent the income, at four per cent, from a fund of $450,000,000.* 
Thus the institutional relief of the state of New York in 1895 
was nearly $4 per capita, and it is estimated that at least fifty 
per cent more must be added to this sum to account for 
the vast sum expended in addition by individuals, churches, 
and unincorporated charities. . 

Again, the state of* Massachusetts has a population of 
2,238,943; and the state board superintended the expenditure 
in 1895 for indoor poor of $1,497,973, and for outdoor poor 
of $1,133,248, a total of $2,631,221, or about $1 per capita. 
The total cost of maintaining this board of supervision in 
Massachusetts, exclusive of clerk-hire, was but $2,347. 

The state of Minnesota has a population of 1,301,826. The 
total expenditure from the state treasury for all purposes in 
1892 was $2,391,000; and of this sum $1,325,000, or 55.4 per 
cent, was for charities and correction, being about $1 per 
capita. 

The population of Ohio in 1890 was 3,692,316. The number 
of persons wholly or partially maintained at public expense in 
1894 was 188,668, at a cost of $4,175,915.47. These figures 
indicate that six per cent—or about I to every 17 of popula- 
tion—were a public charge at some time during that year.+ 
The total current expenses of Ohio state institutions in 1894 
were $1,887,708.38. The daily average number of persons 
maintained was 12,203, and the average cost per capita was 
$126.62. The number of persons in state institutions in 1894 
was 17,164, or I to every 222 of population. 

The population of Connecticut in 1890 was 746,258. The 
total cost to the state for the care of its delinquents, depend- 
ents, and defectives in 1895 was $553,671.85; and to the 
towns for the same year $813,275.00; a grand total of $1,366,- 
946.85, or an average of $1.70 per capita. 

The vast expenditures of which these are illustrations have 


~ * Report of State Board, 1895. 
+ Board of State Board of Charities, 1894, p. 28. 
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forced upon many persons the conviction that in some way an 
enormous waste is going on, and that certain forms of relief 
may be propagating, instead of relieving, pauperism. This 
doubt is usually directed to the question of outdoor relief, a 
form less capable of supervision by a small staff of officials. 
In some cities, as in Brooklyn, N. Y., outdoor relief has been 
at times totally abolished, without apparent increase of distress* 
and the movement of opinion is, on the whole, to stricter 
limitation. Yet the total amount of such relief remains very 
large, as the following figures indicate : + 


Pennsylvania, in 1892, relieved 25,029 persons at a cost of $474,347 78 
New York, ** 1892, ‘* 131,439 o 2 681,934 99 
Ohio, ‘* 1891, te 67,927 ; 442,282 51 
Wisconsin, 1892, 4.492 : 148,691 45 
California, 1893, rer ; 304,790 00 


3. The National Statistics. 


It is evident from this variety in state methods, and the 
independence of each state in its domestic affairs, that no com- 
plete picture can be made of the poor-relief of the nation as a 
whole. Certain statistics, however, may have importance for 
comparison with other countries. 

The population of the United States in 1890 was 62,622,250. 
Its defective and dependent classes were, in 1890, as follows :+¢ 


1. /nsane: 


Bi. NROGIOORS o63 bse dace ceas ‘ 
c. Chinese, Japanese, and 
civilized Indians........ 


Females .. 53,012 
Total, 106,485 


The proportion of insanity is much greater among the 
whites than among the negroes, and very much greater among 
the foreign-born than among the native-born. 


* National Conference of Charities, 1888, p. 161. 
+ A. G. Warner, American Charities, p. 164. 
¢ F. H. Wines, Census Bulletin, 352. 
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2. Feeble-minded: 


6. Negroes 
¢. Chinese, Japanese, 
civilized Indians........ 


Males .... 52,962 
Females... 42,647 


Total, 


3. Blind: 


a, Whites 43,351 
6. Negroes 
c. Chinese, Japanese, 

civilized Indians 


Males 28,080 
Females... 22,488 
4. Deaf and Dumb: Total, 50,568 


6. Negroes 
c. Chinese, Japanese, 
civilized Indians 


Females... 
5. Paupers in Almshouses : 


a. Whites 
6. Negroes 
c. Chinese 
d. Civilized Indians 


40,741 
Females... 32,304 


~ Total, 73,045 


The average age of all paupers in almshouses in the United 
States is 50.49; of male paupers, 52.15; of female paupers, 
48.39. The number of those who can both read and write— 
including those attending school—is 41,526; males, 25,877, 
and females, 15,649; of those who can read only, 4,434; males, 
1,938, and females, 2,496; of those who can neither read nor 
write, 27,085; males, 12,926, and females, 14,159. Of 73,045 
paupers— 40,741 males, and 32,304 females—the number of 
those who can speak the English language is 66,590; males, 
36,768, and females, 29,822; of those who can not speak 
English, it is 4,921; males, 2,731, and females, 1,560. In the 
remaining 2,164 cases the question is not answered. 
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6. Inmates of benevolent institutions : 


a. Whites 
4. Negroes 
¢. Chinese 
ad, Japanese 
¢. Civilized Indians 


Males 55,245 
Females... 56,665 


Total, 111,910 


Of these there were found in institutions: 


For children 65,651 or 58.67 per cent. 
For adults 17,661 or 15.78 ‘°° 
Hospitals 22,473 or 20.08 ‘* 
Miscellaneous institutions 6,125 or 5.47 


oe 


The number of those who can both read and write—includ- 
ing 57,794 who are attending school—is 93,279; males, 46,566, 
and females, 46,713; of those who can read only, 2,521; males, 
893, and females, 1,628; of those who can neither read nor 
write, 16,110; males, 7,786, and females, 8,324. The 
percentage of those who are illiterate is 14.40; males, 14.09, 
and females, 14.69. Of 111,910 inmates—males, 55,245, and 
females, 56,665—the number of those who can speak English 
is 105,821; males, 51,962, and females, 53,859; of those who 
can not speak English, it is 2,747; males, 1,388, and females, 
1,359. In 3,342 cases—males, 1,895, and females, 1,447—this 
question is not answered. 

Of charity for special classes in the United States, the most 
thoroughly developed form is that for the care of children, 
and the dimensions of this national charge may be indicated 
as follows: There are in the United States 25,000,000 children 
under the age of sixteen years. Of this number there are, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, about 100,000 children under 
public care or that of charitable agencies, distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: 


In orphan asylums, almshouses, etc 
In juvenile reformatories 
In schools for the feeble-minded 
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The value of property invested in institutions for the care 
of children in the United States may be estimated* as follows: 
Total value of property $55,500,000 
Total annual expenditure 13,600,000 
Total estimated number of caretakers...... ....cc.ceceeee. 12,600 

Finally, it may be asked whether any estimate can be made 
of the total cost of the charities and corrections of the United 
States. On this subject two of the most competent expertst 
remark: “ Judging by New York and Massachusetts, where 
the cost is greatest, it would seem that we pay from $1.60 to 
$3 per capita for the annual support of our charities, prisons, 
etc.; but the actual outlay is much less. Instead of paying 
$114,000,000 yearly, as by the Massachusetts ratio we might, 
or $225,000,000, which the New York ratio indicates, the whole 
United States probably pays less than $75,000,000, or about 
one dollar per capita for our whole population, estimated 
now at between 71,000,000 and 72,000,000. In some states it 
is much less than one dollar per capita; and in others the 
amount is far greater, and that is probably a good average 
sum,” 

II. PRIVATE CHARITY. 

It is evident from what has thus far been said that, while 
the United States makes vast expenditures for public relief, it 
has few lessons to teach Europe concerning general principles 
of administration. On the contrary, such lessons must, on 
the whole, be taught by Europe to the United States. 
Fortunately for the latter country, the conditions of her life 
have not as yet forced upon her the elaborate precautions that 
have been necessary in Europe. Discrimination in relief has 
only within the last few years become important. For mendi- 
cancy and vagrancy no general provision has been made, and 
the tramp is, as a rule, regarded with kindly indifference. The 
official poor-relief of the United States abounds in generosity, 
ingenious details, and excellent special provisions, as, for 
instance, in the care by some states for children; but for 
thoroughness in visitation and oversight, it must still learn 
of Germany. 


* H. H. Hart, National Conference of Charities, 1892, pp. 192-193. 
+H. H. Hart and F. B. Sanborn, T7wenty-third National Conference of 
Charities, 1896, p. 17. 
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Quite the contrary, however, are the facts in the United 
States as to private charity. Here the traditions and customs 
of the United States have been from the beginning on a 
scale of generosity, and with a sense of social responsibility, 
probably without parallel in European countries. From 
the original settlement of the country until now, poor-relief 
has been held to be primarily a duty, not of cities or states, 
but of neighbors, townsmen, churches, and friends. The 
history of private benefaction in the United States abounds 
in great institutions and great names, and the multiplication 
of voluntary relief societies has become not only a source of 
pride in the country, but also one of its embarrassing riches. 
Thus, in the city of Boston, the number of such voluntary 
associations engaged in relief, including churches, is about 
one thousand,* which may be roughly classified as follows: 


Relief in sickness 

Homes for adults 

Homes for children 

IRGHGE LF BPUCIOL CINBEEEs «oc ncdeidsneverdcayiuccoscens studees 
Summer rest 

Reform 

Improved dwellings, cheap food, etc 
Social improvement 

Education 

Missions, churches, congregations, etc 
Thrift 


In New York city, the classification of private philanthropic 
agencies is as follows: 


Temporary relief 
Special “a 
Foreigners’ 
Permanent 
Medical 
Defectives 
Reformation 
Missions, religious orders, etc 
Miscellaneous 

Mutual and beneficial 
Churches and congregations 
Addenda 


* Directory of Charities, 1891, pp. V-IX. 
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In the city of San Francisco, in 1893, with a population of 
298,997, there were 204 charitable agencies, public and private, 
in addition to seventy-five churches, from which no returns 
were received. These 204 agencies expended $1,308,509, or 
an average of $4 per capita, to which must be added the 
large amounts expended by individuals in private giving.* 

One consequence of this early development of private relief 
is the fact that the great names of the United States in the 
history of charity are associated less with public than with 
voluntary charity. A few such names of the earlier genera- 
tion may be mentioned: Samuel Gridley Howe (1801-1876) 
greatly developed and improved the French system for the 
teaching of the blind; he founded the first school for the 
feeble-minded, and for forty-three years conducted these 
remarkable establishments. He was, as his biographer wrote, 
a mingling “of Sir Launcelot and the Good Samaritan.” He 
had fought with the Greeks for their liberty, and he exhibited 
the same heroic qualities in the service of the most helpless. 
Dorothea Lynde Dix (1802-1887) was the first to insist on 
the separation of the insane from other classes of defectives, 
and procured their humane treatment not only throughout 
the United States, but in many countries in Europe. Charles 
L. Brace (1826-1890) devised and conducted a great work of 
child-saving, and was the agent in deporting not less than 
100,000 children from the city of New York to homes in all 
parts of the United States. Z. C. Wines (1806-1879) devoted 
seventeen years to the reform of penal institutions, organized 
an international congress on this subject at London in 
1872, and was its honorary president at Stockholm in 1878. 
Voluntary charity, in the hands of those now living, counts 
many names in the United States worthy to succeed these 
leaders of the past. Never was leadership more wise, 
or practical Christianity more devoted. The consecration 
of numbers of the most competent men and women to this 
voluntary service, and the multiplication and maintenance 
of great voluntary institutions, are, on the whole, among the 
most striking characteristics of American life. While it is 
impossible to review with any completeness this great range 


* The Charities of San Francisco, 1894. 
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of voluntary relief, a few institutions and undertakings may 
be named, which may be regarded as typical of hundreds in 
various parts of the country. 

1. Hospitals—As late as 1800, the city of Boston had no 
general hospital or asylum for the insane; and when, at that 
date, the need grew pressing, it was the private benevolence 
of citizens which met the demand.* This hospital has, it is 
true, received from the state (as do all institutions in 
Massachusetts for charity, education and religion) immunity 
from taxation. It has also had the advantage of a special 
charter permitting it to grant annuities. In other respects, 
however, the endowment and maintenance of this great 
establishment make it, like many other similar institutions 
throughout the United States, a monument of free benev- 
olence and public spirit. In 1895 the Massachusetts hospital 
held funds thus contributed amounting to $4,500,000. It 
expends per annum $383,000. It provides 70,000 days of 
treatment, receives 2,500 in-patients without charge, and 
90,000 out-patients. It maintains a hospital for the insane 
with 270 patients, a home for convalescents with 470 patients, 
and a school for nurses with 271 graduates. 

Of such relief for the sick by voluntary aid, there are in 
the United States numberless illustrations. A distinguished 
example is that of the great hospital in Baltimore, the gift 
of an individual citizen, Mr. Johns Hopkins. The cost of 
land and buildings for this establishment was more than 
$2,000,000, and in every detail it is a model of scientific 
arrangement as well as a monument of individual munificence. 

2. Child-Saving—The New York Children’s Aid Society 
was founded in 1853 by Charles L. Brace, above mentioned, 
for the saving of the neglected children of New York city. 
Its aims in general are, like those of the A7zxder-Colonicen of 
Leipzig, Dresden, etc., the deportation of town children to the 
better influences of country life. This society, however, has 
been from the beginning a work not of city relief, but of 
private benevolence. The state and city contribute each year 
to the support of certain industrial schools conducted by the 
society, but the direction of the whole work and the main 


*N. I. Bowditch and G. E. Ellis, History of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, 1872. 
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stream of contributions are from private sources. In 1895 
the society maintained in New York city 21 industrial schools 
at a cost of $140,000, sheltered in its lodging-houses 5,830 
boys and girls at a cost of $60,000, and deported to the 
country 2,526 children at a cost of $30,000. Its expenses in 
1895 were $373,000; and from its foundation in 1853 up 
to 1896 it has expended no less than $8,000,000, and deported 
106,000 children to all parts of the American continent. 
One of the most competent experts in the United States 
(Jacob L. Riis) has described this organization as “the greatest 
work in the world.” The same general principle of child- 
saving is followed by many organizations, both public and 
private, throughout the country: (76 child-saving institutions 
in Ohio; 11,490 children supported in Pennsylvania, 1893; 
Boston Children’s Aid Society, 1,263 wards in 1896).* 

3. Improved Dwellings-—The movement for improved 
dwellings for the poor, familiar in Europe, has had of late, 
through voluntary investment, very great extension in the 
United States. The social peril of overcrowding in the great 
cities has been observed.t New York is the most densely 
populated city in the world, with 143.2 persons to an acre; 
and one district of the city, of sixty-six acres, had in 1894 a 
density of 986.4 per acre. Under such conditions the death- 
rate, which for the city at large is 21.03 per cent, was in some 
tenement house districts 61 per cent. The improved-dwelling 
system also commends itself to the American mind as a judi- 
cious use of wealth. George Peabody, an American resident 
in London, bequeathed to trustees in that city a fund for such 
dwellings, which now provides homes in London for not less 
than 20,000 persons. His example has been followed with 
great success by many prosperous citizens in many American 
cities. Finally, in New York, has been organized a “ City and 
Suburban Home Company,” with a capital of $1,000,000, whose 
intention is to prove that such an enterprise can be regarded, 
not merely as scientific poor-relief, but as a business invest- 
ment yielding a reasonable commercial return.§ 

* Consult: History of Child-Saving in the United States, National Conference 
of Charities, 1893. 

+ Eighth Special Report of Commissioner of Labor, Washington, 1895. 


$ Report of Tenement House Commission, New York, 1894. 
§ See plans of buildings in Review of Reviews, December, 1896; January,1897. 
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4. Churches—Among the most remarkable changes in 
American life within one generation, is the growth of philan- 
thropic work in connection with churches. There is no state 
church in the United States. Church property is, as a rule, 
exempt from taxation, but in other respects congregations 
are self-supporting. Twenty years ago, the charities of a 
church were, as a rule, modest in dimension and chiefly 
directed either to the conversion of the heathen in distant 
lands or to the support of the poor within each church. 
The present renaissance of philanthropic spirit in the United 
States has enlarged the scope of church work, until many 
churches add to their function of worship great establish- 
ments and vast expenditures for various forms of poor-relief. 
A single church in New York city in 1896 expended from 
voluntary contributions for all purposes $160,000. It has 
a staff of six clergy, and conducts clubs for men, for boys, 
for girls, for mothers; an employment bureau, a loan bureau 
($39,000 loaned in 733 loans in 1896), and many other institu- 
tions for moral, physical, and intellectual training. Many 
churches in the great cities thus maintain clubs, classes, 7urn- 
hillen, Kindergarten, Kinderbewahranstalten, free dispensaries, 
and other forms of practical philanthropy. Some churches 
have been of late established specifically to carry out this en- 
larged idea of the function of a Christian church, and are known 
as “institutional” churches. The Roman Catholic Church has 
greatly extended its work in temperance reform, has multiplied 
its relief institutions, and provides friendly visitors through 
its thoroughly organized and devoted Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. This revival of Christian philanthropy is familiar 
to Germany through the history of the “Innere Mission;” 
but in the United States this vast charity of the churches 
is being undertaken more directly by the congregations 
themselves. 

5. The Associated Charities System*—This method of 
voluntary service in charity is not primarily a system of relief. 
It is an attempt to organize existing methods of relief, and 
to bring the great mass of charity into some degree of unity. 
Historically, the system was derived from England, where 


* Charles D. Kellogg, History of Charity Organization in the United States, 
1893. 
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the Charity Organization Society of London was founded in 
1868. Theoretically the system has much more kinship with 
the Elberfeld plan than with the English tradition. The 
system is twofold. First, it maintains a central bureau of 
registration (Centralstelle) for the prevention of overlapping 
and fraud; and, secondly, it attempts a complete individualiza- 
tion of relief by a large staff of friendly visitors (Armenpfieger). 
Some of these societies in the United States* take some part 
in direct relief, as does the London society, but the general 
principle of these organizations is that they are non-relieving 
societies, contributing to charity not further relief, but thor- 
oughness, security, and intelligence. In 1892 there were in the 
United States ninety-two such associations of charities, with a 
staff of visitors and agents numbering more than six thousand. 

6. Social Settlements*—Among the new expressions of 
social responsibility, which have taken root in American life, 
the “settlement” idea has become one of the most conspicuous. 
This also was derived from England, through the inspiration 
of Edward Denison and Arnold Toynbee. A social settlement 
is simply the substitution of residence among the poor for 
visitation of the poor, of the method of neighborliness as 
against the method of patronage. A settlement is simply a 
group of refined men or women, making their home in districts 
of poverty as friends and neighbors. It is redemption by 
contagion. No formal or uniform method is_ involved. 
Residents for the most part pay their own expenses and 
engage in such service as opens before them. Classes, 
lectures, social meetings, kindergarten are held from day 
to day at the settlement-house. Scientific investigations of 
conditions of life and industry are made by the residents. 
The settlement has been defined as a bridge on which people 
cross the chasm between the prosperous and the poor. In 
1895 forty-two such settlements were reported as existing in 
different parts of the United States.+ 

7. The Universitiest—Finally, in connection with the settle- 
ment idea, may be noticed the extraordinary development, in 


* National Conference of Charities, 1896, p. 168 ; Schulze-Gavernitz, Zum 
Socialen Frieden, 1, 429 ff. 

+ M. K, Jones, Bibliography of Settlements, 1895. 

¢ International Congress of Charities,1893, Sociology in Institutions of Learning. 
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the universities of the United States, of studies associated 
with philanthropy. Most of the settlements are made in the 
name of the colleges, universities, and theological schools of 
the country. The renaissance of the philanthropic spirit is in 
no small degree the result of a new spirit in the higher 
education. A generation ago, no American’ university 
provided instruction in the principles of poor-relief or the 
problems of modern society. These subjects are now among 
the most conspicuous in the programmes of the colleges; and 
in theological education they are regarded as essential. The 
sphere of a liberal education has expanded surprisingly in 
this direction. Each year there issues from the leading 
universities in the country a group of liberally educated 
students who enter the work of poor-relief as a career. The 
future of philanthropy in the United States will be greatly 
affected by this body of experts, trained in scientific principles 
and with a high degree of personal consecration. It is to this 
body of well equipped experts that the United States may 
perhaps look with most confidence to develop from the 
complex conditions of American life some scientific unity 
in poor-relief. 


Harvard University. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 
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CHARITY AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 


By way of preface to the discussion of the function of the 
free kindergarten as a factor in social reform, I ask the 
reader’s attention to a picture of an actual scene in Evansville, 
Indiana, where I am a kindergarten teacher. Evansville is a 
town not large enough to present the extremes of poverty 
found in a metropolis. It nevertheless contains, in miniature, 
conditions typical of tenement life in its worst aspects. Ina 
network of railroad tracks stands an old frame dwelling, like a 
beggar out at elbows. At every heavy tread, plastering falls 
from the walls. Windows and glass have long been strangers. 
Filth and foul odors abound. Of its sanitary condition much 
might be said, but I wish rather to emphasize its social aspect. 
Last winter, in the old shed in the rear, a woman died of con- 
sumption ; this year, a young couple with a child occupied the 
same quarters, until the wifé rebelled against them and left 
her husband to struggle alone. In the house itself a family of 
six occupied the front room and there entertained five relatives, 
during a great part of the winter, without distinction of age or 
sex. In the rear was a household domineered over by a 
drunken father, and living in indescribable dirt. Upstairs was 
a family of motherless children. The eldest, a girl of nineteen, 
had fallen into evil ways through force of the temptation to 
which extreme poverty exposes beauty. The second was a 
factory girl. Two others were irregular attendants in the public 
school. The two youngest, a boy and girl, were in the kinder- 
garten. These children are not dullards. They have ordinary 
intelligence, innate refinement of manners, and a delicate 
prettiness much out of keeping with their outer coatings of 
uncleanliness. The question for society is, what shall become 
of them? Schooled, from their earliest recollections, in 
drunkenness, immorality, and sordid poverty, their inherent 
possibilities for good are buried beneath the weight of their 
environment. Their higher aspirations are crushed by the 
pressure of the struggle for existence, and we find in this 
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wretched tenement the germ and promise of a hereditary line 
of paupers, if not of criminals. 

Conditions such as here described are not exceptional. 
They are to be found in many of the smaller cities of the 
United States. The environment of this family differs 
from that which surrounds a large class of our American poor 
only in the want of a mother; but when mothers are too 
ignorant and irresponsible, or too indolent, or too much 
engrossed in the struggle for life, to provide more than the 
physical necessities for their children, their influence can not 
be counted for good. For the first six years of his life, there- 
fore, the child of the poor is a little animal, cuffed about by 
ill-tempered parents, at war with destiny; worse than an 
animal, because of the moral possibilities for good or evil in 
every human soul. His only refuge from his miserable home 
is the street or an unsavory court, where he receives instruc- 
tion in all the ills of humanity, and becomes old in life’s most 
shameful and bitter lessons before he is fairly young. 

Yet these six years are the formative period of a child's life. 
It is a trite saying: ‘Give me the care of a child until he is 
seven, and I care not who has him afterward.” The experience 
of these years supplies him with the types on which his after 
life is formed. He looks out upon a world of strange things; 
if the vision before his eyes is sordid and low, so must be his 
conception of the universe. If the language which he hears is 
vulgar and profane, so is the child's, for he knows no other, 
and only by imitation does he learn the art of expressing his 
own thoughts. He comes into contact with alittle social world. 
If it is a world of honor, truth and love, his ideals of humanity 
will be noble. If dishonor, impiety and harshness surround 
him, his conduct will shape itself according to these standards. 

Occasionally, no doubt, exceptional characters rise above 
such adverse circumstances to a moral height, but the majority 
of us are the creatures of environment. The problem which 
presents itself to us, therefore, for solution, is how we may 
save these children from the downward tendencies of their 
surroundings. To take them away from their homes is often 
neither practicable nor desirable. To transform the homes by 
any revolutionary movement is equally impossible. 

The free kindergarten is an attempt to solve this problem. 
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It transplants the child for a limited time into a place in 
harmony with his needs. It strives by subtle, tactful means 
to exert an elevating influence on the home, and, in a measure, 
to educate the mother for her responsibilities. 

If, as is frequently represented, the kindergarten were merely 
a sort of day nursery, in which the children of the poor could 
be entertained for a few hours each day and “kept out of 
mischief,” much might be said in its favor. There is a refine- 
ment in pleasant surroundings, a life-lesson in cleanliness, and 
a wealth of wholesome influence in innocent happiness. Pure 
air, warm clothing, and occasional bathing are new experiences 
which add much to the physical comfort of a child and neces- 
sarily stimulate his normal energy. But they are only 
incidental conditions, essential to the work, but not to be 
confounded with its deeper motive. The kindergarten, rightly 
interpreted, is educational. Realizing that in each individual, 
however low his origin, there are dormant elements of good 
as well as evil, it seeks to develop the noblest qualities before 
the baser ones have had time to gain the ascendancy, and to 
prepare the child, not only for the next phase of existence 
but for life. 

Nevertheless, the kindergarten is not a school, nor is it in any 
sense a substitute for school, but it adapts itself to that phase 
of the child’s nature which predominates before he arrives at 
school age—the play phase. It is, in popular parlance, a play 
school. Its essence is play, because play is the only natural 
activity of the child at thistime. Asa recent writer has said in 
a magazine article on education: “The tail of the polliwog 
is necessary to the development of the legs of the frog. If the 
tail be cut off or seriously injured, the animal never reaches the 
frog stage.” Sowiththechild. If the play period be cut off or 
repressed, the child will never attain the normal development 
of his native but maturer powers. 

The kindergarten, then, accomplishes its purpose by means 
strictly in accordance with the laws of child development. 
The only innovation in the educational process contributed by 
it is the organization of play and its employment with a con- 
scious purpose. It offers to the child a system of playthings, 
not elaborate or costly, but simple and pleasing in their 
demands on his imagination and ingenuity. Their value is 
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not intrinsic, but symbolic, revealing the beauties of the 
material world typified. Thus the child of the tenement 
becomes acquainted with things remote from dingy walls and 
cheerless ash-heaps. He is led to find beauty in the winter 
sleep and in the spring awakening, in trees and wayside flowers, 
in birds and butterflies. His esthetic nature is aroused. His 
eager curiosity, which has been repressed by the ignorant 
intolerance of his elders, is fed and temporarily satisfied with 
the simpler truths of life and nature. The flight of birds, the 
metamorphosis of the butterfly, and the growth of plants 
become to him a “story without an end.” His intellect is 
stimulated, and his enlarged view of the meaning and purpose 
of the universe diminishes the relative importance of that 
knowledge of evil which is the pathetic inheritance of poverty. 

The desire to be doing inheres in every normal child. In 
our neglected waifs, however, it early degenerates into a pur- 
poseless exercise of muscle or even into wanton cruelty and 
destruction; or else, if suppressed entirely, it gives place to 
sluggish indolence. The kindergarten plays cultivate this 
normal activity and direct it to fruitful ends, thus promoting 
the habit of industry. Moreover, by careful exercise it 
develops the muscular powers of the child and prepares him 
for manual work. In this particular it is in line with the 
present movement toward manual training as a partial solution 
of the social problem. 

The effort of the kindergartner is not, however, as some 
seem to think, to fashion all minds according to a certain fixed 
pattern. On the contrary, it is to minister to the best unfold- 
ing of each pupil’s personality. Each day’s work affords free 
play for the child’s inventive powers, and, although it is not 
claimed for the system that it will develop a race of geniuses, 
it renders possible a nobler individuality. 

Although the kindergarten is not a school, it affords definite 
preparation for the primary school which follows. If left 
unguided for six years, the intellect which has found no legiti- 
mate satisfaction will seek diversion in unsafe channels. This 
is especially true of the very poor, whose homes too often 
furnish no stimulus to mental activity. Children entering 
school for the first time are usually timid, easily tired, and 
utterly confused by the difficult and confining tasks of the 
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primary room. The child trained in the kindergarten turns with 
eagerness to the new life. Having struggled with small diffi- 
culties and overcome them, he is glad to grapple with harder 
ones. Having acquired manual skill in simple efforts, he is 
ambitious to write with the older children. His definite knowl- 
edge of form and of classes of objects makes language work 
pleasant; his experience with limited numbers of concrete 
things aids much in his comprehension of the science of 
number. 

The greatest value of the kindergarten, however, is its 
influence on the unfolding character of the individual, its bear- 
ing on conduct. It has no code of laws, it aims at no imposi- 
tion of a superficial morality, but its essence is an effort to 
overcome evil tendencies with good. It is a significant fact, 
that every human vice is a perverted virtue. Cultivate the 
virtue, and the vice no longer exists. Thus in the case of the 
child, untruthfulness is usually imagination run riot; stubborn- 
ness is strength of will ungoverned by reason. Intense dislike 
implies intense power of loving. The wise kindergartner will 
cultivate a healthy imagination, intelligent self-control, and 
generous love, but will leave the negative qualities to take 
care of themselves. The results in this more difficult plane of 
influence must rest largely with the kindergartner, and not with 
the system. Indeed, the true kindergarten is a spirit rather 
than a method—a spirit of universal motherhood, if I may 
borrow so sacred a term—which inspires the teacher with 
patience, impartial justice, and wisely directed sympathy, and 
which awakens in the child confidence and ambition to put 
forth his highest effort. Naturally, all of us fall short of the 
ideal, but even with human limitations much can be accom- 
plished. I have seen a child, sullen and self-conscious, with 
instinctive shame for his unkemptness, resentful at the injustice 
of his wretched surroundings, brighten into ambition and 
unconscious interest under the influence upon his mind of 
justice and sympathy. I have seen a boy, rebellious against 
threatened punishment, yield willingly to a kindliness from 
which the appeal to fear had been banished. Selfishness yields 
to generous good fellowship; individual rights are waived in 
favor of codperation in work or play; and the only rivalry 
between children under kindergarten influence is, who shall 
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serve the most. Thus the children of the tenements are lifted 
out of moral degradation into a harmonious little world, where 
higher tendencies predominate. New activities, pure thoughts, 
and kindly feelings take their place in the child’s newly unfold- 
ing character. As his range of experiences becomes broader, 
high ideals replace in a measure the sordidness of his first 
impressions, and life assumes for him truer proportions. 

Although religious creeds and dogma have no place in the 
training of little children, the sense of reverence for a higher 
power is manifest in early years. To develop this into a true 
religious feeling, in harmony with the child’s limited vision of 
life, requires only a suggestive word, a reverent attitude, or a 
religious spirit expressed in music. This the kindergarten 
strives to do in the hope of leading him to the conception of 
God the Creator, revealing Himself in all the aspects of 
nature, and of God the all-wise and loving Father. 

However, the kindergarten fails in its purpose, if it is not 
brought into relationship with that other most important 
factor in the child’s life—the home. This is done indirectly 
through the influence of the child. Kindergarten prayers 
have become potent agencies in the religious awakening of 
families. Refinements of manners and speech have been sug- 
gested. Cleanliness has been promoted. The child's activities 
have been directed into new channels, so that his plays become 
purer, his intercourse with others less harmful. But these 
accidental effects are by no means sufficient to counteract the 
more firmly rooted elements of wrong, and a more direct con- 
nection is established through the mothers’ meeting and the 
friendly visit. In the mothers’ meeting, the first effort is to 
arouse a keener interest in the children. The thought is sug- 
gested that these are not simply little animals, to be fed and 
clothed and held in check with a rod of force; that they are 
spiritual beings, with strong feelings and a keen sense of jus- 
tice. A new sense of parental responsibility is awakened. 
Every possession has an added value, when it becomes of 
interest to others. So the child, who is found to be of impor- 
tance to the kindergartener, and is able to accomplish much 
under her direction, becomes a more human element in the 
home. His plays and interests acquire new meaning and 
meet with more patient tolerance. His punishment is no 
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longer a matter of whim and ill temper, but is restrained by a 
new feeling of justice. 

In the home itself the kindergartener has unlimited oppor- 
tunities for influence. As the friend of the child, she has an 
open sesame to every door. If she has tact and interest, she 
can win her way to a position of confidence and trust, where 
no avowed missionary could hope for a welcome. A visitor 
for a kindergarten in Indianapolis entered a home of degrada- 
tion one day, and found the mother sitting in an attitude of 
sullen defiance. 

“Did you come from the mission ?”’ asked the woman. 

“No,” said the kindergartner. 

“ Are you going to preach me a sermon?” 

“Hoe.” 

“Did you bring me a Bible?” 

“No. I came from the kindergarten, and I just want to 
talk to you about your little boy.” 

“Then come in, and shut the door,” said the woman, in a 
tone of mollified distrust, which revealed much. 

The general tendency of recent reform is in the direction of 
education. The movement for the introduction of trade 
schools into the prison and the reform school is a sign of the 
times. The free kindergarten can not be classed with efforts 
of this sort, however; its relation to them is rather that of 
prevention to cure. No preventive measure has yet been 
discovered or invented, of universal application. It can not be 
claimed that the kindergarten is all-sufficient. Yet it exerts 
an influence to arrest crime in its incipiency, it makes an 
impression on homes which no other power from without 
could reach, and it aids in elevating the family life, which must 
always be the most helpful or the most hampering element in 
human progress. 

The permanent value of kindergarten influence can not yet be 
estimated. The work is still too new and too locally confined 
in its operation, to be universally felt. Moreover, its results 
rest largely with the children of to-day, whose influence will 
be felt in the citizenship of the next generation, not of this. 
For this reason educational reform is the most difficult of all 
reforms. It demands patient, onward striving through years 
which seem to yield no fruitage. That civilization is a slow 
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process, is, when applied to history, a truism; but it is difficult 
to realize and accept it in its application to individual effort. 
Yet it is the only consolation and support of the earnest 
kindergartner, all of whose work is for a future seen by the 
eye of faith alone. 

In time the kindergarten will probably be as universal as 
the public school, and its support will no longer depend upon 
individual charity. Then, perhaps, it will be possible to 
measure its value. To-day, in a limited degree, corresponding 
with its limited scope, it stays the rising tide of crime and 
pauperism, and so contributes much to social progress. For 
this reason, it deserves the codperation of every lover of 
humanity. 


Evansville, Indiana. STELLA MCCARTY. 





PRISON LABOR LEGISLATION. 


The sentence first passed upon the human race for trans- 
gression of law was: “In the sweat of thy face shall thou eat 
bread.” Therule implied in this sentence continued to be the 
inexorable law of the universe, until near the close of the 
present century, when a new race of law-making philosophers 
conceived the idea of amending the constitution recorded in 
Genesis. In order to exempt the convict from the burdens 
imposed by the divine law, they would amend it to read: 
“Thou shalt live in idleness, and in the sweat of thy honest 
neighbors’ face shalt thou eat bread.” 

It is conceded by all, that every man upon this earth is 
supported, directly or indirectly, by his own or some other 
man’s labor. It seems strange, that any laboring man could 
be the victim of the delusion that his condition will be 
improved by being required to support himself and an idle 
convict besides. But this is the creed preached extensively 
by the political evangelists in labor’s vineyard—the lingual 
laborers who work the workers and farm the farmers—who 
work with their tongues for the votes of those who work with 
their hands. The politician who is ambitious to leave as a 
heritage to his posterity an “honorable” prefix to his name, 
frequently has to sit up nights, groping for an issue with which 
to fool voters. If he lives in a labor centre, he must promise 
to throw off the yoke that is supposed to burden the necks of 
the alleged “white slave.” The first thing he generally thinks 
of, is convict labor. He tells the idle laboring man that he is 
idle because the convict is at work, and that, when he gets to 
the legislature, he will reverse those conditions. 

It is the duty of the state, not only to employ its convicts but 
to employ them in such productive lines as will secure the best 
financial results without moral or physical injury to the pris- 
oners. It is best for the prisoners, and justice to the taxpayers, 
that convicts be required to earn their own living, or come as 
near as possible to that point. The only thing that manufac- 
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turers and their employés can justly ask, is that convict-made 
goods should not be put upon the market at a less price than is 
demanded for the same grade of goods made by free labor. 
They have a right to insist upon that, and prison officials con- 
cede it. The prison contractor is after all the dollars he can 
get, and the warden manufacturing on public account is inter- 
ested in making the best possible financial record. I am 
satisfied that more free manufacturers will be found under- 
selling the prisons, than there are prisons underselling the 
free factories. That is certainly true in Michigan. Last 
winter certain manufacturers of furniture claimed that their 
business was being seriously injured by convict competition in 
the Ionia prison, and they asked the legislature to abolish our 
furniture factory. I conceded that the factory ought to be 
abolished, if it was using the state’s money to ruin taxpayers 
by underselling them in the market, but I insisted that it was 
not doing so. I addressed an open letter to the members of 
the legislature, in which I gave the names of nine Michigan 
factories, making the same grade of goods as those made in 
the Ionia prison. I charged that each of these establishments 
was cutting from fifty cents to one dollar and fifty cents below 
the prison price for the same grade of goods. I invited them 
to produce their cash and invoice books for inspection by a 
legislative committee, so that the legislators could judge for 
themselves whether or not my statements were true. The 
legislature said: ‘ This is a fair offer, gentlemen; show your 
books.” It was a fair offer; but not one of the gentlemen 
who were being ruined by convict competition produced 
their books, and the vote was 49 to 29 in favor of allowing the 
state an opportunity to employ its convicts in productive labor. 
A majority of the members of any legislature, as well as a 
majority of all the people, are honest. Give them the facts, 
and they will generally vote right. 

There are one hundred and seventy-five convicts in the 
Ionia Reformatory, who are engaged in making chamber 
suites, sideboards, and other specialties, and I believe that this 
is the only prison in the United States engaged in this work. 
There are 70,000,000 people in this country; yet a few com- 
peting manufacturers and more statesmen out of a job, grop- 
ing for an issue with which to thrill the hearts of the “toiling 
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millions,’ would like to make the world believe that the out- 
put of this prison actually determines the price of the beds 
upon which seventy millions of people lay their tired bodies 
each night! As the valiant Don Quixote fought windmills, 
supposing them to be giants, and slaughtered flocks of sheep, 
which he imagined to be armies of the enemy, so the modern 
knight-errant of lingual labor, in his crusade in search of the 
Holy Grail, which he imagines to be concealed beneath the 
dome of the capital, sets his lance to unhorse the mythical 
monster of convict competition. 

All sorts of schemes have been devised to do to death the 
bogie-man of convict competition. One is to manufacture 
goods only for state institutions, as is done in New York. 
How will this help free labor? _Is it to be presumed that the 
inmates of the various state institutions will wear more shoes 
if made by convicts than if these shoes were made by free 
labor? Will they wear more coats, more shirts, more dresses ? 
Will they consume more of anything than they are now con- 
suming? If not, how is free labor to be benefited, by being 
deprived of the market which these institutions now supply ? 
Why not let free labor make coats, shoes, shirts, and dresses 
for the public charges of New York, while the convict canes 
chairs for free labor to rest in? Free labor has for a century 
been employed in making the goods consumed by the public 
institutions, and now it is proposed to benefit free labor by 
taking away this splendid market and giving it to the con- 
vict. I should think that a New York prison reformer, in 
wrestling with this paradox, would have to call in a doctor to 
find out whether it is penology or paresis that ails him. 

Another statesman would have the convict break stone, to be 
shipped by rail to distant parts of the state, in order to build 
stone roads. That would furnish the convicts good exercise, 
and it would be a snap for the railroads, since the freight 
would amount to more than the cost of the stone if crushed by 
machinery and delivered upon the road by free labor. The 
convict could get just as good exercise, and save the public 
great expense, by playing football instead of crushing stone. 

Another would employ the convict on public works; but 
prisons would have to be erected at great expense near the pro- 
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posed public works, and then each convict employed would 
only displace a free laborer. 

Another would work him on the public highway. In our 
cold climate such work would be restricted to six or seven 
months in each year; and the expense of guarding, transport- 
ing, and housing prisoners would pay free labor for the same 
work and leave a profitable margin. 

Another would employ him solely in farming. (The agri- 
cultural vote is not so well organized as that of the city artisan, 
and the farm laborer’s kick against competition would not be 
so effective.) But that would give the convict only six 
months’ work in the north, followed by six months of idle- 
ness, with its long train of evils. 

Another would turn our prisons into colleges and trade- 
schools, so giving the burglar and horse-thief a great advantage 
in the battle of life over the poor but honest man outside, who 
has to pay for his own education. 

Another explorer in the penological field of the unknown 
would have the convict wheel stone or sand around the prison 
yard, and dump, reload, and wheel, in one ceaseless, unprofit- 
able round. The convict would thus gain experience which 
would expand his mind and fit him to compete for an honest 
living on the world’s great battle-field about as successfully 
as did the toil of the daft dreamer who spent his life “in 
dropping buckets in empty wells, and growing old in drawing 
nothing up.” 

What, then, is the remedy? The public needs to be shown 
that convicts have a natural right to work, for their own good ; 
that the convict’s work ought to be productive work; that the 
product should be sold on the market at the best possible 
price, for the good of the taxpayers; and that the work of the 
convict must be the kind of work free labor does, since that is 
what he will be required to do, if he makes an honest living 
after his discharge from prison. It must be made to see that, 
if the convict produces anything the world uses, the product 
of prison labor will of necessity compete to some extent with 
that of free labor; and that if on the other hand he does not 
produce anything, free labor in the end must support him. 


lonia, Michigan. OTIS FULLER. 





Book Wotices and Reviews. 


Report on Charitable and Reformatory Institutions of the District of 
Columbia, 1897. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1897. Pp. 258-474. 


Mr. Herbert W. Lewis, the new superintendent of charities, 
in the District of Columbia, has filed his first report, for the year 
1897. Mr. Lewis was appointed June 8, to succeed Col. John 
Tracey, who died May 16. This report is addressed to the com- 
missioners of the District, who have had it printed without note 
or comment of their own; but, from the table of estimates for 
the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1899, it is evident that a wide 
difference of opinion exists between the superintendent and the 
commissioners on the subject of the appropriations to be made 
by Congress in aid of private charitable institutions. This is not 
so much to be wondered at, since Mr. Lewis has been in office 
for only about six months. Congress has declared it to be “ the 
policy of the government of the United States to make no appro- 
priation of money or property for the purpose of founding, main- 
taining, or aiding, by payment for services, expenses, or other- 
wise, any church or religious denomination, or any institution or 
society which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control ;” and 
it has enacted that. “from and after June 30, 1898, no money 
appropriated for charities in the District of Columbia shall be 
paid to any institution or association which is under sectarian or 
ecclesiastical control.” This declaration and enactment have 
governed the superintendent in his recommendations, but the 
commissioners have apparently assumed that the language 
employed in the statute means nothing, or else that this law will 
be repealed ; they have accordingly paid no regard to it. This 
illustrates the point that the only effectual safeguard against the 
known abuses of the subsidy system in charity is to forbid, as 
has been done in the constitution of the state of Illinois, the 
making of any appropriation from the public treasury in aid of 
any institution or organization not owned and controlled by the 
state, without reference to the religious character of the manage- 
ment. This is the sounder and safer principle to follow in 
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charitable legislation. As Mr. Lewis wisely remarks : “Unofficial 
charitable work should be private in fact as well as in name, and 
public charitable work should be done through public agencies.” 
He argues against the continuance of the subsidy system in the 
District of Columbia, because (1) it imposes an ever increasing 
burden of expenditure ; (2) it builds up the private institutions 
at the expense of those owned and controlled by the District ; 
(3) it exhausts the resources of the community in the care of 
white children, leaving hundreds of the colored for whom no 
provision is made; (4) it fosters the spirit of exclusive devotion 
to the hopeful, promising, and pleasing, at the expense of the 
imbecile and the crippled ; (5) it facilitates the abandonment of 
children by their parents—more than sixty-five per cent of the 
children in private institutions in the District are received at the 
request of parents, and more than sixty per cent of those dis- 
charged return to their own homes ; (6) its tendency is to deprive 
children of one of their most sacred rights—that of a happy, 
healthy normal childhood as members of somebody's family ; 
(7) it lacks everything essential to a wise system of charitable 
administration—authority, continuity, proper tests, business 
management, and justice. 

Appended to this report are the reports of the institutions 
owned by the District, or aided by subsidies from the national 
treasury. The want of a satisfactory consolidated financial and 
statistical statement is much to be regretted. 


Report to the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore from the Commis- 
ston appointed under Resolution Number 77, Session of 1897, on 
the Care of Certain City Poor. December, 1897. Press of 
Guggenheimer, Weil & Co., Baltimore, Md. Pp. 37, with 
accompanying tabulated statements, etc. 


The majority of the commission appointed by the mayor of 
Baltimore, last July, have in this report recommended that the 
charter be amended in several important particulars, so as to 
provide: (1) That the city shall not pay for the maintenance of 
any adult poor (with certain specified exceptions) outside the 
almshouse or other city home, unless as a temporary measure of 
relief to homeless persons under the supervision of the trustees 
of the poor; (2) That the city shall pay for the maintenance of 
such destitute or neglected children only as may be accepted by 
the trustees of the poor, whose duty it shall be to place them in 
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some institution for children, or in some respectable family 
(with or without payment of board), and to have them visited 
once in every six months—such children to be reared, so far as 
is practicable, in the religious faith of their parents; (3) That 
the board of trustees of the poor shall be increased to nine in 
number, of whom three shall always be women. The commis- 
sion further recommends that the sick poor needing hospital 
treatment (outside of a city institution) shall be admitted by the 
trustees of the poor to any one of a limited number of hospitals 
chosen by them, and that a reasonable amount of medical treat- 
ment outside of hospitals shall be provided by the city, for sick 
poor who are unable to pay for dispensary treatment, through 
dispensaries (limited in number and located in districts) also to 
be chosen by the trustees of the poor. The reasons for these 
various recommendations are fully and clearly given in detail. 
The object sought in the reform proposed is to correct the abuses 
which have grown out of the appropriation of money by the city 
in aid of private charities. It appropriated last year $35,175 for 
the care of orphan, destitute, and neglected children in twelve 
private institutions, three for negroes and nine for whites, over 
which the supervision hithertg exercised on the part of the city 
is deemed to have been inadequate. The commission does not 
favor the creation of a city children’s home. “The consensus of 
opinion of leading experts in child-saving work appears to be 
that, for many dependent children, who seem to be of normal 
dispositions and habits, the best system of care (so far as good 
homes are available) is that of family life ; provided, the homes 
are selected with great care, and the inspection of the children 
and of the homes is frequent and intelligent. . . The 
average price of board, where children are boarded out, may be 
given as two dollars a week.” 

Mr. Thomas Foley Hiskey dissents from so much of the report 
as recommends the limitation of municipal aid to poor persons 
exclusively under city control, especially in the care of children. 
He prefers that they should be committed to institutions, as in 
the past, but under the supervision of the trustees of the poor. 
He calls attention to the fact that the new charter of Greater 
New York provides that children who are public charges shall 
be committed to institutions, and not to the custody of officials. 


Commitment and Detention of the Insane, with Especial Reference 
to the Laws of Maryland. By Epwarp N. Brusu, M. D., Physi- 
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cian-in-Chief and Superintendent, Sheppard Asylum, Towson, 
Md. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Medico- 
Psychological Association. Baltimore, Md., 1897. Pp. 23. 


Dr. Brush has in this excellent pamphlet clearly shown that 
the liberty of the citizen is not violated, when a lunatic is com- 
mitted to a hospital for the insane by a commission de lunatico 
inguirendo without the verdict of a jury. On this question he 
quotes the language used by Mr. Justice Matthews, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in Hartado vs. California (110 U. S. 516): 
“Any legal proceeding enforced by public authority, whether 
sanctioned by age and custom, or newly devised in the discretion 
of the legislative power, in furtherance of the general public 
good, which regards and preserves these principles of liberty 
and justice, must be held to be due process.” He also quotes 
from 2 McCord, 56 Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations (p. 434, 
foot-note) a decision in the case of the State vs. Allen, “that any 
legal process which was originally founded in necessity, has 
been consecrated by time, and approved and acquiesced in by 
universal consent, must be considered an exception to the right 
of trial by jury, and is embraced in the alternative law of the 
land.” The amendments proposed to the Maryland statutes 
provide that trial by jury shall be retained at the discretion of 
the court, but that two medical certificates, stating under oath, 
as a medical opinion, that care and treatment in a hospital or 
other place of detention for the insane are necessary, may form 
the basis for a judicial order of commitment. 

This pamphlet should be read in connection with another by 
the same author, reprinted from the Maryland Medical Journal, 
on “The Condition of the Dependent Insane in Maryland,” in 
which he advocates, in addition to the revision of the lunacy 
laws, state care of all the insane supported at public expense. 


The Relations Between the Church and the Associated Charities. By 
RoBERT TREAT PAINE, President of the Associated Charities 
of Boston. Boston: Office of the Secretary, The Diocesan 
House, 1 Joy street, 1897. Pp. 28. 


This is No. 40 of the monthly series of publications of the 
Church Social Union, and can be obtained from the secretary. 
Its underlying thought is that organized charity is one of the 
manifestations of the newly awakened “social conscience,” and 
that, in so far as the church seeks to instruct and arouse the con- 
science, the church is interested in social questions, but no 
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farther. It is dangerous for the church to act as an almoner 
for the community at large; but it must proclaim the doctrine 
of love, which is the ultimate expression of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, and it is its privilege to inspire the great crusade 
which has begun against the myriad ills of human life, and to 
stimulate divine charity to its noblest efforts. On the other 
hand, “let the church and clergy beware of preaching for or 
against any purely economic problem or any political issue.” 
Furthermore, the church needs to learn practical wisdom in 
dealing with the physical needs of its own poor, and to work in 
perfect sympathy and codperation with the associated charities. 
On this question of codperation (so delicate and difficult, 
because it presupposes the possible exposure of distress, which 
ought not to be made public), Mr. Paine lays down the principle 
that the church almoner should “ go to the registration office of 
the charities, and, stating to the registrar that he does not wish 
to register any of the church poor not already registered by some 
one else, ask whether families with certain names are already 
registered. If yea, the church’s gifts are reported, and return 
information is received on the spot and always thereafter by 
mail. But if any such church family has not been registered 
in the charities office before, no registration is made by the 
church. Thus the sacred relations are preserved of the church 
to its own poor, while also the church gains the benefit of all 
information gathered in the charities office from all other 
sources. Codperation as to these poor families thus becomes 
complete and effective between the church and the associated 
charities.” 


Report of Committee on Small Parks. City of New York, 1897. 
New York: The Martin B. Brown Company, Printers, 49 to 
57 Park Place, 1897. Pp. 34, with map. 


Mayor Strong, of New York, appointed last June an advisory 
committee of nine, of which Mr. Abraham S. Hewitt is president, 
and Mr. Jacob A. Riis, secretary, to report to him upon the neces- 
sity for additional small parks and playgrounds within the limits 
of the corporation. Mr. Riis, in his letter to the president of the 
board of education appended to the report, very well expresses 
its spirit in the words: “ Not all the schools in the world can 
make up to a child the virtual loss of his childhood involved in 
denying to him the chance of healthy, undisturbed play.” The 
lack of free space for childish sport engenders a sense of 
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hostility on the part of city children, especially in the crowded 
tenement house districts, to the guardians of public order, and 
this promotes the growth of the criminal class. The experience 
of neighborhoods in which playgrounds have been established 
is that, when troublesome boys are given a chance to do some- 
thing better than smash lamps and windows and get themselves 
arrested, the tough gangs break up of theirown accord. “Their 
raids on inoffensive neighbors are merely a protest against the 
conditions that deny them a place in which to romp.” 

By the park act of 1887 the city of New York is authorized to 
spend on parks at the rate of one million dollars a year; the 
committee desires to amend the act, so as to require playgrounds 
to be made a part of every park. It recommends the creation of 
thirteen playgrounds. It desires to see the playgrounds con- 
nected with the public schoolhouses opened to the children of 
the vicinity out of school hours. It also expresses the hope that 
there may be a continuation of “the admirable policy of the 
dock department in providing recreation piers.” The retransfer 
to the city, for park purposes, of the site of the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island, is under consideration ; this insti- 
tution now occupies it under a perpetual lease. The cost of 
carrying out these recommendations is roughly estimated at 
$3,580,000. 






























Hmong Our Exchanges. 





HomiciDE, LYNCHING AND SuicipeE—The Chicago Tribune's 
annual review of leading events during the calendar year shows 
the following facts of interest to all students of social evolution, 
but especially to the class of students represented in our circle 














of readers : 
Year. Murders. Suicides. Hangings. [types Lynchings. 

DOGG ei ocd vaccsaseewde eds ar eee | 184 
BO wre sek ours oem “arses eee dems wae 138 
ROD Ceasediancceew nese | 122 
BOOMs ccasxswncdewatede wines “eee eB 142 
RUCG ites eclewene, SEs ‘eee ensie er 176 
BUG Coes sents 4,290 2,040 | sata | 127 
TOGE 54 da gteuws sgiens 5,106 3,531 ean Ig2 
TOE dete wanes. hemes 6,742 3,860 107 235 
BOOMs cacoswcnewe Genes 6,615 4,436 126 200 
THO: vec ccwccescedcdes 9,800 4,912 132 190 
MOCK cctwi weeceneeHnwes | 10,500 5,759 132 171 
FOOG 6620 dcie canis esenes 10,652 6,520 122 131 
BOM ae wes ees mncciss ae] 9,520 | 6,600 128 166 





The value of the 7rzbune’s observations can not be denied, and 
it has done the public an inestimable service in calling attention 
to the subject of the sacredness of human life and the reckless- 
ness with which it is assailed or thrown away. Nevertheless 
the figures given in the foregoing table are open to serious 
criticism, from the point of view of an expert statistician. The 
compiler is careful to print the full name of every person legally 
executed or lynched, with the date and the exact locality. This 
enables him to classify the events recorded, in such a way as to 
admit of their verification by parties in interest, which makes the 
impression of fairness and reasonable accuracy on the mind of the 
reader. 

By states and territories (adopting the grouping in the United 
States census reports), the number of executions in each was as 
follows: orth Atlantic division, 19; Connecticut 3, New York 7, 
961 
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New Jersey 5, Pennsylvania 4. North Central, 21; Ohio 4, 
Indiana 1, Illinois 5, Minnesota 1, Missouri 8, South Dakota 1, 
Nebraska 1. Western, 17; New Mexico 5, Idaho 2, Washington 2, 
Oregon 2, California 6. South Atlantic, 40; Delaware 3, Mary- 
land 2, Virginia 6, West Virginia 5, North Carolina 4, South 
Carolina 2, Georgia 15, Florida 3. South Central, 29; Kentucky 4, 
Tennessee 5, Alabama 5, Mississippi 2, Louisiana 5, Texas 5, 
Oklahoma 1, Arkansas 2. /ndian Territory, 2—Of lynchings, the 
number in each was as follows: Vorth Central, 13; Ohio 1, Indi- 
ana 5, Illinois 1, Missouri 4, North Dakota 3, South Dakota 2. 
Western, 7; Arizona 2, Nevada 2, Washington 2, Californiar. South 
Atlantic, 39; Maryland 1, Virginia 5, North Carolina 1, South 
Carolina 6, Georgia 14, Florida 12. South Central,101; Kentucky 
7, Tennessee 7, Alabama 19, Mississippi 16, Louisiana 14, Texas 
25, Oklahoma 2, Arkansas 11. A/aska, 3.—Including Missouri 
and the Indian Territory with the south, the total number of 
executions at the north, in 1897, was 49, and of lynchings 22; at 
the south, executions 79,and lynchings 144. According to Census 
Bulletin No. 182, ‘“ Homicide in 1890, the number of executions 
that year, as reported by sheriffs to the census office, was 156 
(59 in the north and 97 in the south); and of lynchings 117 (21 
in the north and 96 in the south). The remark made in that 
bulletin by the writer of these lines will here bear repetition : 
“It is frequently said that lynching takes place where the law is 
not executed, and that it is designed as a protest against the 
inefficiency of the courts. But the sections in which there are 
the most executions are those in which there are also the most 
lynchings.” It may be doubted, whether either the legal or 
illegal taking of the lives of criminals has any effect to reduce 
the volume of crime in the community. Taking the census of 
1890 as a basis of computation, and leaving Alaska and the 
Indian Territory out of the calculation, the number of persons 
executed at the north, during the year 1897, was 1.22 to each 
million of the population, and of persons put to death (murdered) 
by lynchers 0.47 ; but at the south the number executed was 3.42 
to the million, and put to death by mobs 6.40. These figures 
can not well be twisted into an argument in favor of capital 
punishment. 

The least satisfactory portion of the statistical statement made 
in the columns of the 77zdune is that relating to what the com- 
piler vaguely calls “murder.” On this subject he gives no 
details, possibly because of want of time and clerical force at 
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his command ; but their absence destroys the value of his figures, 
and their publication in their present form is so misleading and 
deceptive as to be semi-criminal. We quote every word that he 
has printed on this point of such awful moment: “The total 
number of murders committed in 1897 shows a decrease over 
1896, being 9,520, as compared with 10,652 in 1896, 10,500 in 
1895, 9,800 in 1894, 6,615 in 1893, 6,742 in 1892, 5,106 in 1891, 
and 4,290 in 1896. The causes of these murders may be classified 
as follows: Quarrels, 4,638; unknown, 2,655; jealousy, 376; 
liquor, 518; by highwaymen, 387; infanticide 321; resisting 
arrest, 195 ; highwaymen killed, 128 ; insanity, 93 ; self-defence, 
97; strikes, 49; outrages, 42; riots, 21.” Several obvious 
remarks upon this too brief mention of a fact (if it is a fact) 
of the first importance seem worth recording. (1) This is nota 
list of murders properly so-called. Murder, as defined by law, 
involves premeditation and malice. Both these elements of 
criminality are wanting in homicides by the insane or by men 
defending their lives from an assassin ; yet both are included in 
the total number of “ murders” reported. Of 7,351 persons in 
prison for homicide in the United States in 1890, only 4,401 were 
charged with murder, or with murder in the first degree, which 
was 55.8 per cent of the whole number. The percentage in the 
case of homicides not convicted of any crime, out on bail, or 
perhaps never arrested, would be very much less; it might not 
be one-third of the entire number, which would bring the 
number of actual “ murders’ down from 9,520 to about 3,000. 
This numerical statement covers too much, to justify “lumping” 
the figures together in this easy-going way. (2) It does not 
appear that the 166 lynchings reported are included, but why 
not? (3) The classification of causes assigned is most imperfect. 
(4) The statement is inherently improbable, because it gives an 
average of three or four to each county in each state, because it 
is out of all proportion to the number of executions, and because 
it is also out of proportion to the number of homicides in prison, 
convicted and unconvicted. (5) It may nevertheless be true, in 
the sense in which it is given to the public; but in its present 
form it can not be demonstrated to be true. It is therefore the 
more to be regretted, that it does not show where these so-called 
murders occurred, and what disposition was made of the 
alleged murderers ; whether they were arrested and brought to 
trial, if not why not, and why upon trial they were not convicted, 
or if convicted what was the sentence imposed. Had the localities 
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been given, there would have been an opportunity afforded to 
verify the statements made. 

The National Prison Association, at its sessior’ in Milwaukee, 
in 1896, manifested its distrust of the 7rtbune’s figures by the 
appointment of a committee to make an independent inquiry 
and report upon the whole subject, but the difficulty and cost of 
the undertaking transcended the resources of the committee or 
of the association. It is to be hoped that the expert special 
agent of the Twelfth Census on crime may see his way clear to 
take it up. 


Pain AND CIVILIZATION—A writer in Blackwood's Magazine 
on “The New Humanitarianism,” characterizes it as a crusade 
against physical pain. “Pain is to be assuaged if possible, but 
cockered in any case; to be pitied, advertised, rewarded—any- 
thing except silently endured.” “If you inflict one healing 
pang, exert one touch of salutary discipline, then you are no 
benefactor, but a heartless devil.” This fear of physical pain 
strikes him as craven, and ministering to it as a contribution to 
race degeneration. Anti-vaccinators, anti-vivisectionists, vegeta- 
rians, prison reformers, and sentimentalists in politics, all come 
in for a share of the bespattering of sarcasm which he scatters 
with a free hand, desiring, as he does, to see “ mercy tempered 
with justice.” “If civilization is a conspiracy for the preserva- 
tion of puny life, lowering the physical standard of the race, 
then civilization may be no blessing, butacurse. . . . Civiliza- 
tion is making it much too easy to live. A wiser civilization 
would look, not to the indiscriminate preservation of life, but to 
the quality of the life preserved. A wiser humanitarianism 
would make it easy for the lower quality of life to die. It 
sounds brutal, but why not? We have let brutality die out too 
much.” The British Empire, he says, was built up on “ pain- 
fully unhumanitarian principles,” and it is maintained on the 
same principles, “only we try not to let ourselves know it.” 
“The duel was hissed out of England because it killed the body; 
in its stead reigns scandal, which kills the soul. . . . As we 
become more sensitive to physical, we become more callous to 
mental agony. . . . What is this but gross materialism? 
Humanitarianism is generally weakness, hypocrisy, and “even a 
vicarious cowardice.” 


CHINESE ExcLusion—In the last Worth American Review Dr. 
Scharf, late U. S. Chinese inspector at the port of New York, 
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declares the attempt to prevent Chinese immigration a farce. 
“The exclusion act is a pretence and a fraud, in that it assumes 
to be legislation in pursuance of treaty stipulations, when in fact 
it isin violation of them; that it pretends to correct the evil 
complained of by offering opportunities for its evasion through 
the crafty practices, fraudulent devices, and bold perjury of the 
criminal Chinese ; that it has opened a door to the perjurer, who 
is too ready to swear himself within the pale of our laws, and 
thus whole legions of these people are flocking to the United 
States who are not entitled to come.” He expresses the opinion 
that there are as many as 700,000 Chinese, perhaps more, in this 
country; 150,000 in California, 20,000 in Oregon, 10,000 in 
the state of Washington, 10,000 in Montana and Idaho, 4,000 in 
Nevada, 3,000 in Arizona, 3,000 in Colorado, 3,000 in Wyoming 
and Utah, and the rest scattered through the other states. 


A Cuarity Novet—If one can judge by the opening chapters 
of “ Roden’s Corner,” by Henry Leton Merriman, published in 
Harper's Magazine, this story has for its main motive the satiri- 
zation of that misdirected benevolence which does not merit the 
name of charity, because not.truly disinterested. Mr. Merriman 
is amiably sarcastic; he has a caustic pen, and delights in 
epigrams. The mottos prefixed to his chapters remind the 
reader of ‘“ Pudd’nhead Wilson.” The aim of much pretended 
interest in the welfare of humanity is hit off in the saying of 
Tony Cornish, “ The way to get on nowadays is to be prominent 
in some great movement for benefiting mankind ;” its method, 
in the words, “ Charity, as all the world knows, should begin at 
‘an home ;’” and its results, in the (quoted) remark, “ Charity 
creates much of the misery it relieves, but it does not relieve all 
the misery it creates.” Miss Ferriby, a fashionable and restless 
faddist, is introduced in the act of addressing circulars to the 
‘“‘ Haberdasher’s Assistants,” designed to induce people who own 
bicycles to give up riding on Saturday afternoons, and lend 
their wheels to clerks who can not afford to buy them for them- 
selves. Lord Ferriby, her father, who is an aristocratic ass, has 
been made the tool of two clever scoundrels, with an apparent 
scheme in their heads for creating a corner in “ malgamite,” 
which is represented to be a necessity in the manufacture of 
paper. The malgamite workers are all short-lived ; but Lord 
Ferriby has been made to believe that these pseudo-philan- 
thropic conspirators have a secret for rendering the composition 
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of this chemical innocuous, and he appeals, in the name of 
humanity, to the public for funds to help him in the develop- 
ment of a definite scheme for the amelioration of the condition 
of the innocent victims of a supposed industrial and commercial 
demand. In another chapter, Roden, the promoter of the 
scheme, describes it as “not, properly speaking, a charity,” but 
more in the nature of atrade-union: “ This is a practical age, and 
it is necessary that charity should keep pace with the march of 
progress, and be self-supporting.” We await further install- 
ments of Mr. Merriman’s tale with not unnatural impatience. 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS OF Boston—On this topic the January 
number of the Mew England Magazine contains an article 
admirably illustrated. The writer calls attention to the fact that 
no action has yet been taken in the direction of compliance with 
a statute, approved two years ago, directing the institutions 
commissions to prepare plans for the construction of buildings 
for a county reformatory for male prisoners, to be organized and 
governed under the “terminable” sentence. 





Lditorial Chit-Chat. 


To ALL social reformers, but especially to prison reformers, 
may be commended the serious study of “‘ Measure for Measure.” 
In advance, as usual, of his age, Shakespeare saw the need for 
criminal law reform. He satirized laxity in the administration 
of justice, in the confession to Friar Thomas by Vincentio, the 
noble duke of Vienna, that, under his weak rule, 

——Liberty plucks justice by the nose ; 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 
Topsy-turvy seems to be the only word which describes what 
must have been the social condition of the dukedom. Yet 
Shakespeare no less clearly perceived the folly and the wrong 
involved in the attempt by undue severity to suppress natural appe- 
tites. He makes Pompey, the tapster, say : ‘“‘ Does your worship 
mean to geld and splay all the youth of thecity? . . . If 
you head (behead) and hang all that offend that way, but for 


ten years together, you'll be glad to give out a commission for 
more heads.” Note, too, the expostulation of Escalus addressed 
to Angelo: 


Let but your honor know— 

Whom I believe to be most straight in virtue— 

That, in the working of your own affections, 

Had time cohered with place, or place with wishing, 
Or that the resolute acting of your blood 

Could have attained the effect of your own purpose, 
Whether you had not some time in your life 

Erred in this point which now you censure him, 

And pulled the law upon you. 


Still more powerful is the appeal of Isabella : 


—Alas! Alas! 
Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 
And He that might the advantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 
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Passages like those cited prepare us to believe that in Shakes- 
peare’s mind there existed a doubt of the validity of capital 
punishment, which is suggested in the lines: 

A creature unprepared, unmeet for death ; 
And to transport him in the mind he is 
Were damnable. 

His opinion of the prison keepers of his century is thus 

expressed : 

This is a gentle provost; seldom when 

The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. 
Happily, we have exchanged the knave or brute of that cruel 
and vindictive age for the modern prison warden, who (at least 
ideally) is a gentleman, a man of feeling and of culture, with 
heroic sympathies and an ardent purpose to uplift degraded 
and forlorn humanity by educational processes, personal 
influence, and the example of righteous living. Yet we doubt 
whether even the inmates of the Elmira Reformatory do not feel 
like exclaiming, with Lucio, “I had as lief have the foppery of 
freedom as the morality of imprisonment.” 

The moral of this play lies in Isabella’s saying : 

—O, it is excellent, 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous, 
To use it like a giant ; 
and in the soliloquy by Vincentio, beginning : 
He who the sword of heaven will bear, 
Should be as holy as severe. 


A BRIEF reference to the United States Census is permissible 
in these pages, if not demanded, in view of the fact that the 
census includes the enumeration of special classes, namely, the 
insane, the idiotic and feeble-minded, the deaf, the blind, paupers 
in almshouses, criminals in prison, and the inmates of benevolent 
institutions, in all of which the CHARITIES REVIEW and its readers 
are deeply interested. The writer can claim to speak with some 
authority on the subject, since he was officially connected with 
the census of 1880, and with that of 1890. 

The complaints made of the work of the census office in past 
years have been principally two: first, that it is too ambitious, 
it attempts too much, and covers too much ground, part of which 
is sufficiently covered already by other governmental agencies ; 
and second, that the results are not given to the public at a suf- 
ficiently early date, but the publication of the final figures is 
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delayed until their value for statistical and practical purposes 
is greatly impaired. For both of these faults, Congress is 
chiefly to blame, since it determines what inquiries shall be 
included in the schedules, and it makes the appropriations for 
carrying forward and completing the work by piecemeal from 
year to year, instead of ina lumpsum. The greatest difficulty 
with the census legislation, however, is that Congress has always 
heretofore delayed passing a census act until immediately before 
the date set in the constitution and in the law for making the 
necessary enumeration of the population. No one who has not 
been connected with the census office in some capacity can 
have any adequate notion of the amount of preparatory work 
which needs to be done. Not only the population schedule, but 
all the other schedules have to be formulated, printed, and dis- 
tributed in advance of the enumeration. The aggregate number 
of these schedules is many millions, and paper has to be speci- 
ally manufactured upon which to print them. Before they can 
be printed, the boundaries of the enumeration districts have 
to be determined, and the enumerators appointed and instructed 
in the nature of their duties. When it is considered 
that the enumeration of sixty millions of people in 
1890 involved the making of a map of the entire country, 
divided into some thirty thousand enumeration districts, the 
magnitude of the undertaking can be imagined. This work has 
to be done once in every ten years, and it must be completed 
before the enumerators can be selected. They have then to be 
tested as to their qualifications for the service demanded of them. 
The superintendent of census has also to find his special agents, 
to whom can be ‘safely entrusted the conduct of the special 
inquiries ordered by Congress, and with the statistical tabulation 
of the results. One great fault in the management of the office 
has been the entrusting to these agents of too great discretionary 
power. It is a fundamental fact of statistical experience, that 
the fewer questions are contained in a schedule, the larger will 
be the percentage of them answered, and the replies to these 
questions will be proportionately more accurate, as well as more 
complete. The fact that the superintendent of census has been 
compelled to select his own clerical force, and to apportion it 
among the Congressmen who have been in the habit of recom- 
mending many incompetent men and women for appointment as 
census clerks, has thrown upon him an amount of labor in the 
organization of the office, which has prevented his giving due 
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and proper attention to the organization of the inquiry. Further- 
more, he has not been given the expert assistance in the general 
conduct of the office which is demanded, in order to its highest 
efficiency. The duties of assistant superintendent of census 
have been thrown upon the chief clerk, who has had all the work 
that he could do in his own department, namely, that of govern- 
ing and disciplining the force of census clerks at Washington, 
and special agents in the field, without concerning himself with 
the professional duties more properly devolving upon an assist- 
ant superintendent, who should be the equal in professional 
experience and skill of the superintendent-in-chief. The office 
requires to be organized upon a totally different basis, in order 
to give the inquiry the unity and precision necessary, in order to 
the highest degree of success. For the work of preparation for 
the actual enumeration Congress should allow at least two full 
years, and it would be betterif the superintendent were given three 
years instead of two. From this statement it will be seen to be 
of the highest importance that a census act should be passed 
immediately during the present session, and the President given 
the opportunity to make his selection of the superintendent. 

It is much to be regretted that a disposition is apparent on 
the part of some of the friends of the census in and out of 
Congress to complicate the legislative function of Congress 
itself with the executive function of the President in this regard. 
This is done, ostensibly on the ground, that Congress must 
determine in advance whether or not the clerical force of the 
census Office is to be included in the classified service and 
placed under civil service rules. Of course, this question 
must be met in the law, but its determination has, so far as we 
are able to discover, no necessary connection with that of the 
selection of a superintendent. We regret to see a disposition 
on the part of some writers for the daily newspaper press to 
make it appear that the appointment of the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, commissioner of labor, and the placing of the office 
force under the civil service rules are in some mysterious way 
so inextricably connected, that the appointment of any one else 
to the position of superintendent means the application to the 
office of the spoils system. This certainly can not be true. As 
to the competency of Col. Wright there is no question. The 
objection to his appointment rests upon the impolicy of identi- 
fying the census office with the labor bureau. The census is 
too large an interest to be subordinated to any minor interest, 
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that of capital on the one hand, or of labor on the other; and 
the commitment of this work to the labor bureau would, in our 
opinion, inevitably result in injury either to that board, in the 
sense and for the purposes for which it was created, or to the 
census. The census might very well be entrusted to Col. 
Wright personally, but it is easy to imagine that a head of the 
Labor Bureau might be appointed by the next federal adminis- 
tration who would be absolutely incompetent and unfitted for 
this particular undertaking. 

Speaking from personal experience, the writer is unable to 
determine whether the work of his department of the census 
office would have been any better done had the clerks under his 
control come to him through the civil service commission. 
Speaking as a practical man, it matters very little to the head of 
any bureau of the government, or of a private corporation, how 
his subordinates are appointed, provided he has the power to 
discharge them promptly and irrevocably in case their work is 
found to be unsatisfactory. In any event, they have to be 
trained for their duties, and tested as to their qualities and 
capacities by the actual work of the office. This is true, 
whether they are chosen by the civil service commission after 
examination, or appointed by Congressmen as a matter of favor, 
or their names written on slips of paper and thrown into a hat 
and drawn out by a blindfolded girl. If incompetent clerks are 
retained in office, either through the influence of Congressmen, 
or by the rules of the civil service commission, the injury is 
precisely the same in either event, and there can be no question 
that clerks who depend upon influence for their retention in 
office will find means of securing that influence after their 
appointment by the civil service commission, just as well as in 
advance of such appointment. The question of the mode of the 
appointment, so far as the work of the office is concerned, is of 
less practical importance than may attach to it by theorists. 
The great advantage of placing the office under the rules of the 
civil service is, that the effect of such legislation would be to 
relieve the superintendent of census of the importunities of 
Congressmen in favor of their constituents and to afford him 
the necessary leisure to devote his attention to the far more 
important matter of organization of the inquiry and preparation 
of the schedules. The enumerators can not be chosen in any 
event by the civil service commission, but must be nominated 
by the Congressmen or by the President himself. 











Hews and Hotes. 


STATE CHARITIES. 


Massachusetts—It is evident, from Governor Wolcott’s inaugural message, 
that the report of the commission authorized by chapter 60 of the Resolves 
of 1896 is likely to bear fruit, notwithstanding the failure of the last general 
court to adopt its recommendation. He expresses himself in favor of final 
state control of all the pauper insane, and of all offenders against the laws of 
the commonwealth. He believes that such state control would result in 
more complete classification, in greater and more enlightened uniformity of 
treatment, and in better opportunity for industrial employment, than are 
possible under the present and varying methods of municipal and county 
control. With respect to the powers of the board of lunacy and charity, 
which now has supervision of the insane wards of the commonwealth, as 
well as over its charitable institutions and interests, it is believed that better 
results could be obtained, if these two functions were separated, to the end 
that each of these departments might receive the exclusive attention of those 
best fitted by interest and experience to arrive at the wisest solution of the 
many problems presented for their consideration. Governor Wolcott appears 
to have clearly grasped the distinction between direct administration and 
critical supervision, duties which he declares to be distinct in theory. There 
are in Massachusetts, besides certain minor wards of the state, a very 
limited number of pauper insane, and of Indians, who have not yet acquired 
settlements in any town in the commonwealth. The two latter classes are 
insignificant in number, and are not rapidly increasing ; but the first class 
referred to consists of nearly 2,000 neglected children and juvenile offenders, 
and seems to furnish an important exception to the general policy of the 
commonwealth, and the legislature is asked to consider whether it is wise 
that this condition should continue. Finally, with reference to prison labor, 
the governor observes: ‘‘ Humanity and experience alike insist upon the 
moral and physical importance of the steady industrial employment of all 
able-bodied prisoners. In consequence of recent legislation, certain changes 
in the prison industries went into effect on the first day of January, and 
these changes will probably make necessary larger appropriations than here- 
tofore for the maintenance of these industries, It is probable that there may 
be an increase in the manufacture of goods for use in the public institutions 
of the commonwealth ; and, in order to carry out the purpose of the legisia- 
ture, it may be wise to make compulsory the purchase of such goods by 
the institutions.” 


Jndiana—From the December number of the Bulletin (the quarterly journal 
of the board of state charities) we glean the following facts relative to the 
work of the past year, The number of inmates of state institutions is 7,136, 
namely: charitable, 4,654, and correctional 2,482. ‘‘Apparently the prison 
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population has increased nearly four times as rapidly, in the past five years, as 
the general population.” There has been such a decrease, however, in the cost 
of maintenance, that the state expended last year less on this account than it 
did five years ago. The total expenditure was $1,200,538.18. The year 1897 
has witnessed the conversion of the state prison south into the state reforma- 
tory. It has also been marked by the inauguration of a new system of 
caring for children by the state, which now undertakes to find family homes 
for little ones in and out of institutions (county or private), who are destitute 
and dependent. No children between three and seventeen years of age 
can, under the new'statute, be legally retained for more than ten days as an 
inmate of any county poor asylum. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The addresses made at a recent meeting of the associated 
charities were admirable. Mr. C. B. Lockwood, notwithstanding his expres- 
sion of the belief that nowhere is outdoor relief better administered by the 
municipal authorities than in Cleveland, said that nevertheless the system of 
municipal outdoor relief merits condemnation ; that what many are accus- 
tomed to regard as charity is really more fearful in its effect than famine, 
since every success which the beggar scores in his career of mendicancy is 
a step in his own degradation ; that the emotional desire to relieve suffering 
tends to become epidemic, but it is a crime to render a life of voluntary idle- 
ness more possible ; yet this is what municipal relief does. The system 
guarantees in advance, to the vicious and improvident, immunity from the 
natural consequences of thriftlessness and profligacy ; had it not been aban- 
doned in England years ago, one-half of the population of that country would 
now be fed by the other half. It isa wantonly, wickedly extravagant scheme 
for the manufacture of paupers by wholesale. A letter from Director Warden 
was read, in which he said that the only proper basis for outdoor relief of the 
able-bodied is work, and that public work is less shameful than public alms. 
Rabbi Gries spoke on codperation in charity : duplication is the fatal weak- 
ness of our present method of distributing aid. It renders deception easy 
and fraud inevitable. Codperation in raising funds is no more essential 
than codperation in their disbursement. The number of really destitute 
people is much less than the number assisted. Director Akers said that the 
great evil of duplication, especially of public and private relief, is the knowl- 
edge gained by impostors that means are at hand to enable them to live 
without labor. Relief should never be given until after investigation. Pro- 
miscuous, impulsive giving is mistaken generosity and mischievous policy. 
According to the reports of various benevolent associations, the number of 
poor assisted in Cleveland in a single year would appear to have been 
nearly 30,000. He found it impossible to believe that any such proportion of 
the population was in indigent circumstances. A halt should at once be 
called on ‘‘ repeaters” and ‘‘rounders.” He offered, if the codperation of 
the associated charities could be secured, to use his best endeavors to have 
an appropriation made by the city to defray rent and the cost of clerical serv- 
ice ; and should he fail in this, he p!tedged himself individually to raise the 
amount needed by private subscription. Other excellent speeches were 
made, but what has been quoted sufficiently indicates the temper and prob- 
able outcome of this important and successful local conference of charities. 
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Baltimore—At four o’clock on the Tuesday afternoons of February and 
March (except February 22), Miss Mary E. Richmond, general secretary of 
the charity organization society, will conduct aclass for the study of chari- 
table work in the homes of the poor. This class will be free, but the number 
of members is limited, and applications will be received from those only who 
express a willingness to engage in practical charitable work in the homes of 
the poor, and to attend the class sessions regularly. The Charities Record 
contains a syllabus of the course: (1) The introductory lecture will be on the 
home of the poor man, as charity has considered it in the past, under three 
heads: a the indiscriminate relief period, 4 the period of individual service, 
and ¢ the period of social service. (2) The breadwinner. (3) Husband and 
wife. (4) The children. (5) Health and recreation. (6) Spending and 
saving. (7) Material relief. (8) The friendly visitor. .Members of the class 
are requested to read the following books, before or during the course: 
Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet’s ‘‘ Rich and Poor,” Miss Octavia Hill’s ‘‘ Homes 
of the London Poor,” Mrs. James T. Fields’ ‘‘ How to Help the Poor,” 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell's ‘* Public Relief and Private Charity,” Mr. A. 
G. Warner's ‘‘ American Charities,” and ‘* Hull House Maps and Papers.” 


Ottawa, Ontario—At the annual meeting of the associated charities 
(which was presided over by Justice Burbidge) Mr. John Keane, secretary of 
the society, stated that 821 applications had been made at his office, as com- 
pared with 497 the previous year. Most of the applicants came several 
times, so that the interviews held in the secretary’s office number several 
thousand. He also said that the work of the past two years has proved that 
many applicants for charity can be helped in various ways without direct 
almsgiving. Still, in the winter, when work is scarce, there seems to be no 
escape from a certain amount of direct relief through churches and other 
charitable agencies. This sort of direct almsgiving has a tendency to excite 
some to demand ‘‘their share” who would not otherwise be applicants. 
Mr Keane’s method of dealing with applicants has been, after personally 
investigating the case presented to him, to report it to the church or charit- 
able organization on which the applicant seems to have aclaim. If the case 
is urgent, he grants temporary relief until the attention of the proper organi- 
zation can be drawntoit. The income of the society last year was $1,833.19, 
and the expenditures $787.11. 


Saint Paul—The educational work of the associated charities includes an 
annual meeting held in the fall, and parlor conferences held during the 
winter and spring months. The following is a programme of the last annual 
public meeting: ‘‘Coéperative Banks,” by Professor F. L. McVey, of the 
State University, Minneapolis; ‘*Codperation in Charity,” by Secretary 
J. F. Jackson, of St. Paul; ‘* Personal Service,” by Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of 
Illinois. The first parlor conference of this season (the twenty-sixth in the 
series) was held in the parlors of the Commercial Club, December g, the 
subject being ‘‘ Postal Savings Banks,” which was presented as follows: 
‘‘The Advantages of Postal Savings Banks,” by Mr. W. L. Williams; ‘‘ The 
Difficulties and Dangers,” by Mr. George C. Cochran. These papers were 
followed by an animated discussion. The associated charities, after five 
years of successful existence, was legally incorporated in September. The 
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incorporation did not change in any important particular its form of 
organization or its methods of work. 


CHILD-SAVING. 


THE State Children’s Department in the Colony of South Australia, of 
which Mr. John Beeby Whiting is the secretary, had under its control, at 
the date of the last annual report, 1,117 children (616 boys and 561 girls), of 
whom 967 were placed out in families. The department has control of four 
institutions ; an industrial school for girls and very young boys, with 54 
inmates; a boys’ reformatory, with 103 inmates; and two girls’ reforma- 
tories—one Protestant, with 18 inmates; and one Roman Catholic, with 
10 inmates; making the number of children cared for in institutions 185. The 
boys’ reformatory and the industrial school have hitherto been in the same 
building at Magill; it is proposed to separate them, to transfer the indus- 
trial school to the premises at Edwardstown (now occupied as a reformatory 
for girls) and to remove the Protestant reformatory girls from there to the 
ex-gaol at Redruth. The Roman Catholic girls have already been sent to 
the denominational reformatory at St. John’s, Capunda. Of the 967 children 
placed out, 612 (336 boys and 276 girls) were boarded out; 239 (113 boys and 
126 girls) placed at service; 51 (14 boys and 37 girls) adopted; 6 (1 boy and 
5 girls) placed out without subsidy ; 45 (15 boys and 30 girls) placed with 
relatives ; one boy apprenticed ; 14 (5 boys and g girls) out of the colony with 
guardians. All of these children were visited several times during the year, 
and the greater part of them were found to be doing well. The wages 
received by the children are paid to the department and placed in the savings 
bank. The number of applications for children during the year was 287, of 
which 211 were approved. The colony maintains a departmental court for 
the trial of cases in which children are defendants. The number of cases 
tried last year was 238, of which 56 were for felony, 52 for misdemeanors, 34 
were charged as ‘‘ uncontrollable,” 27 were neglected children, and 69 were 
cases of destitution. The disposition of these cases is somewhat interesting : 
‘28 were sent to the boys’ reformatory, Io to the girls’ reformatory, 2 to the 
gaol, 39 were whipped, 22 were fined, 3 were locked up until evening, 7 were 
bound over to be of good behavior, 1 was committed for trial, 6 were dis- 
-charged with a caution, 1 was withdrawn, and 14 were dismissed. There is 
a law in this colony requiring foster-mothers and lying-in homes to be 
licensed, but the State Children’s Council is of the opinion that the insertion 
in the statute of the words ‘‘ for gain or loss” was a mistake, since the con- 
‘sequence is that, while respectable and careful women, who do not fear 
inspection, apply for licenses, those over whom supervision is most necessary 
evade the law, and escape punishment by asserting that they received no fee 
or reward for the services rendered. The cost of this department to the 
colony last year was £148,832 ($744,160). In an appendix the causes of 
juvenile crime are discussed. Truancy is a considerable factor in the produc- 
tion of the juvenile delinquent. The employment of boys by unscrupulous 
marine store dealers is said to be responsible for a large proportion of juvenile 
‘crime, since it affords them the opportunity to steal successfully from the 
‘back premises of the houses to which they are admitted. Among the induce- 
ments to juvenile theft mentioned are: The habit of tobacco-smoking, bet- 
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ting, the desire for fruit and candy, bicycle riding (since bicycles are hired 
by the hour), and immoral relations with young girls. The council is of the 
opinion that the question of increase and decrgase of juvenile criminality 
depends very much upon the economic condition of the community. The 
need of a probationary school—similar, we suppose, to the parental schools 
in Massachusetts, is much felt, and its establishment by the legislature is 
recommended. 


THERE are, doubtless, many who think that the term ‘‘sloyd” applies only 
to woodwork, since this is the form of sloydwork most common in American 
institutions for boys. The Outlook for January I contains a very interesting 
and instructive article on the Swedish manual training system, by W. S. 
Harwood, from which it appears that there are four main branches of what 
may be called ‘‘fundamental sloyd,” as taught to Swedish boys and girls: 
paper sloyd, cloth sloyd, wood sloyd, and metal sloyd. All of these are 
described, and the article is well illustrated. Cooking sloyd is also mentioned ; 
and in one of the factories of a sloyd school the children are weaving baskets 
and mending shoes. Mr. Harwood says that it is hard to find out how or 
where or when the word sloyd originated, or even any very satisfactory 
lexicographical foundation for it, but it exerts in Sweden a tremendous 
influence. It is becoming popular all over Europe, and advancing in America. 
The Naas Normal College, situated not far from the city of Gothenburg, 
which was established upon the private estate of a wealthy gentleman 
named August Abrahamson, is maintained for the purpose of training men 
and women in the teaching of sloyd. Instruction is there given free of 
charge. Uptothe year ending with the spring of 1897, there had been in 
the school 2,627 teachers learning the system, from nearly every nation in 
the world, including far-away Abyssinia. 


Tue Children’s Aid Society of New York city maintains 20 industrial 
schools, 11 night schools, 6 lodging-houses for homeless boys and girls, the 
Brace Farm School (at Kensico, Westchester County), and four summer 
charities. There are free reading-rooms at all of the society’s lodging- 
houses. The total number of children handled during the past year has 
been 34,535, of whom 14,017 were in the industrial schools, and 5,048 
registered at the lodging-houses ; 5,271 children were at the summer home 
at Bath Beach, and 5,222 mothers and sick infants were sent to Coney 
Island. The deposits in the penny savings-bank amounted to $2,455. The 
income of the society during the year was $373,310, and the total expenditures 
slightly more. From the farm school 114 children were sent to the West 
and South, and 146 to homes in neighboring states. 


THE local government board of London has ordered that hereafter the 
metropolitan asylums board shall take charge of the following classes of poor- 
law children: (1) those suffering from ophthalmia and other contagious dis- 
eases of the eye, and from contagious diseases of the skin and scalp; (2) 
those requiring special treatment during convalescence, or the benefit of 
seaside air; (3) those who, by reason of defect of intellect or physical 
infirmity, can not properly be trained in association with children in ordinary 
schools ; (4) those who are remanded by magistrates to a workhouse. 
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THE city council of Indianapolis, by a vote of twelve to seven, has passed a 
curfew ordinance, which provides that children under fifteen years of age 
shall be kept off the streets after the hour of nine o'clock in the evening from 
the first of March to the first of September, and, from the first of September 
to the first of March, after eight o'clock. A parent or guardian who permits 
children to be on the street after these hours, is liable to a fine of from one 
to ten dollars, and to stand committed until the fine and costs are paid. 


THE game of policy is defined by City amd State asa form of gambling 
which entices little children, which takes from the poor the money urgently 
needed for living, which draws youth into a quicksand, by venturing greater 
and greater sums, until theft is bred through excitement and the hope of 
getting something for nothing. It isa crime easy of detection, and impossible 
to be carried on without police connivance. 


In a London Ragged School the question was put to the children, ‘‘ How 
many. bad boys would it take to make one good boy?” After a moment or 
two, a grimy hand was held up: ‘‘One sir, please sir, if yer treat him 
right.” 

THE BLIND. 


In the Boston Herald of January 6, there is a very clever account of a 
theatrical performance by the little boys of the kindergarten for the blind at 
Jamaica Plain, given for the benefit of the Elizabeth Peabody Home. These 
children asked why they could not do something to help the home and the 
children cared for in it, and were told that they might, if they could them- 
selves devise the way to carry out their plan, for the work must be all their 
own. The little blind boys made up their mind that they would give a play, 
and selected ‘‘ Cinderella” as the subject. The evening of the play came, 
the audience gathered, and the entertainment began. Two chairs and a 
screen in one corner constituted the fireplace, before which sat Cinderella in 
her unhappiness. She was indeed a depressed and disconsolate Cinderella, 
and she must have maddened her cruel sisters, who just ground her into the 
ashes of the hearth with their terrible tempers. They found fault with the 
way she washed the dishes and swept the floor; and they upbraided her with 
a terrible bitterness because she had not made their petticoats sufficiently 
stiff with starch. They were the very ideal of hateful sisters. After they 
had made her wretched by their scolding, they told her about the invitations 
to the Prince’s ball, the ball at which he was to choose a bride from among 
the beautiful women present. At that point the attention of the sisters was 
diverted from Cinderella. They began to discuss their own prospects of 
winning the Prince, and fell to quarreling in the most bitter fashion as to 
which was the most likely to attract him. 

They went away to prepare for the campaign. Cinderella had a brief 
vacation from her sisters’ tongues, a period which she spent in bemoaning 
her unhappy lot. Then back came the sisters in their fine array, and Cin- 
derella’s services as tiring woman were called into requisition to put the 


finishing touches to the festival toilettes. ‘* Here, Cinderella, pull out this 
lace for me.” ‘‘ Cinderella, put these side combs in properly.” ‘Do tie 
these ribbons.” ‘‘ Don’t be so stupid, Cinderella ; tuck these frills in at the 


elbow.” ‘‘ Bring me my fan.” ‘‘ Do I look all right?” ‘‘ Don’t you wish you 
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were going, Miss Dirty Face?” Cinderella flushed atthis. The least ugly 
sister said: ‘‘ Don’t you want one of my old dresses to wear, and come to 
the ball?” Then Cinderella’s lips were opened. ‘* Nay, nay,” she said; 
‘*you do but mock me.” This quite in the approved heroic fashion. Then 
the sisters laughed. Oh, such acruel, mocking laugh! How could those 
little blind boys know how wicked women laugh? And they went off to 
their carriage, leaving the unhappy Cinderella crying in the corner of the 
hearth. 

As she cried, her face hidden in her hands, a queer little old woman in a 
red cloak and a funny pointed hat stood by her side. It was, of course, the 
fairy godmother, come to help the sad little girlin her trouble. She stut- 
tered, did the fairy godmother, but it was only her tongue that 
tripped; her heart beat steadily and kindly. She laid her hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘Wh-wa-what are you _ crying about, 
Cinderella?” ‘I want to go to the ball, and I can’t.” ‘‘ Wh-wh-why 
c-c-can’t you go?” ‘‘ Because I haven’t got any clothes.” ‘* Th-th-that 
ain’t any matter. I'll g-g-give you some clothes.” ‘‘Oh, thank 
you!” cried Cinderella, ecstatically. ‘‘Bu-bu-but you’ve g-g-got to 
come back by twelve o'clock, or you'll b-b-be the s-s-same old girl again.” 
Cinderella promised ; so the godmother took her one side, and presently she 
returned, arrayed in all the splendor of cheese cloth and ribbon and lace. 
Then the audience heard the horses pawing the ground outside, and out 
went Cinderella, and away rolled the carriage, while the fairy godmother 
laughed and pounded her stick on the floor in her glee. The audience 
applauded, and listened to the suppressed giggle of the gratified actors 
behind the scenes. Presently Miss Abbott, the music teacher, went to the 
piano, and began playing a most inspiring march, and all the court people 
came trooping in, headed by the Prince, who was most gorgeously attired in 
a court-dress of blue cambric, with white stockings and slippers, and plenty 
of ‘lace at his throat and wrists, truly a most royal personage. And there 
were court lords and court ladies, and very conspicuous among the throng 
the ugly sisters, who held their heads very high, and turned scornful noses 
up at everybody except the Prince, and to him they gave the sweetest and 
most languishing of smiles and glances. Oh, those sisters knew what was 
due to the world from them, when they went into fine company! There 
was only one more haughty lady than themselves, and she was gorgeous in 
scarlet cheese cloth trimmed with swansdown, and long white gloves reach- 
ing to her shoulder, and a big red feather fan, which she moved constantly. 
This was little Tom Stringer, the deaf, dumb, and blind boy, who is, in 
spite of all his misfortunes, the veriest witch and the most perfect mimic 
among all the children. Nobody enjoyed the play more than he did, and he 
entered into the spirit of it with his whole heart and soul. He smiled at the 
right time, he pulled his train in place, he made eyes at his partner, and all 
the time the red fan was fluttering. The ugly sisters were simply eclipsed 
by the wonderful court-lady in scarlet and white. But they wouldn’t admit 
that they were eclipsed, not a bit.of it, and they ogled the Prince and made 
faces at each other, and openly scorned the rest of the nobility, quite as 
ladies of their rank who are sure of snaring the most eligible parts of the 
season always do. 
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Then came the sensation of the ball. A graceful, beautiful girl suddenly 
appeared. She was all in white, and her manner was so sweet and so unlike 
that of the rest of the ladies present, that the Prince was at once struck by it. 
‘*Who is this beautiful creature?” he demanded. But no one knew. Still, 
the courtiers thought it would not dotoseem ignorant; so they told him it was 
a princess, who, hearing of the ball that the Prince was to give, had grati- 
fied her curiosity by coming toit. You see, in fairy days, princes and prin- 
cesses did not await the formality of an invitation, but went anywhere they 
chose, just whenever the fancy seizedthem. So the Prince forgot to express 
surprise at her sudden appearance, but demanded that she should be brought 
to be presented to him, for he would open the ball with her and none other. 
At first the court-ladies, and the ugly sisters in particular, were inclined to 
snub the beautiful stranger and look askance at her, and to make very 
audible remarks on her appearance and dress, quite as very fashionable 
ladies should do, when some one who is unknown to them ventures into 
their presence. But they very soon found out that, if they wished to keep 
in favor with the Prince, they must treat the stranger with consideration ; 
so they began flattering her and paying her great court, showing that they 
quite understood what was expected of them as members of the most aristo- 
cratic circle in the Kingdom. Thev were toadies now, as they were snobs 
before ; and, really, it was quite difficult to determine in which rdéle they 
were the most unpleasant. Everything was going on beautifully; the 
Prince and the stranger were on the pleasantest of terms, and the entire 
court was gathered about them, when the clock began to strike the hour of 
twelve. With a frightened little cry, the stranger jumped away from the 
Prince’s side, and disappeared quickly through the open door. The courtiers 
were sent for her, but she had vanished as suddenly as she had appeared, 
and there was no sign of her. Ah! there was one. A courtier came in, 
bearing a silken slipper, which the Prince recognized as the one worn by 
the beautiful girl. He took it up, kissed it, and then announced his inten- 
tion of seeking through the Kingdom for the wearer of the little shoe. ‘‘ And 
when I find her, I’ll marry her,” announced the Prince, ‘‘and I won’t have 
anybody else.” And so the ball was broken up, and all the lords went off 
with the Prince in search for the Princess, leaving the court-ladies to bewail 
their own fate at failing to secure the Prince, and to say all sorts of spiteful 
things about the girl who had won his heart. Where did the little blind 
boys study human nature? And there were no louder nor more spiteful 
talkers than the ugly sisters, while the court-lady in scarlet and white waved 
her fan, and appeared perfectly indifferent to everything except her train 
and everybody but her partner. 

When Cinderella’s sisters returned to their home, they found Cinderella in 
the chimney corner, just where they had left her. They awakened her, and 
began telling her about the beautiful stranger with whom the Prince had 
become enamored. ‘‘ Though,” said the elder, ‘‘had she not come, I am 
sure he would have chosen me.” ‘‘Impudent creature,” screamed the other, 
‘‘T was the one he liked best.” Then they quarrelled in their usual sisterly 
way until they were interrupted by the herald of the Prince, who announced 
that his master was outside and wanted all the ladies to try on the slipper. 
Then there was a fluttering indeed, and in trooped the Prince, followed by 
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the whole court, ladies and all, for they were simply dying to get a peep at 
the Princess when she should be found. Both the sisters tried the slipper in 
vain, and the party was about to go, when the Prince spied Cinderella in the 
corner. Something in her pretty face touched his heart, and he said, ‘‘ Here 
is a girl who has not tried iton.” But the sisters began tosneer. ‘‘ That is 
only a dirty cinder-girl,” they said. ‘‘ But I should like to try it on,” she said 
shyly. ‘And so you shall, pretty one,” said the Prince. She stooped with 
the slipper in her hand, and, lo, it went on easily and fitted perfectly. The 
sisters were stunned, and the whole court amazed. Even the Prince was 
startled, but he was a true gentleman and would not break his word. ‘‘ This 
is my bride” he said, and took her home. Then the fairy godmother came, 
and, while she was stammering out explanations, Cinderella slipped away, 
and presently came in again in all the finery of her ball dress. Then indeed 
there were rejoicings. The court chaplain was summoned, the ceremony 
was performed, and, amid the strains of the wedding march (played by Miss 
Abbott on the piano), the Prince and Princess, the fairy godmother and the 
ugly sisters (who had been forgiven after having prostrated themselves 
abjectly before their once despised sister),and all the court-lords and ladies 
and officials disappeared, and the play of Cinderella was over. But those 
who witnessed it will never forget it. The earnestness which those children 
put into their work was most touching. It was just as real to them as any- 
thing could be; and they were so happy, not only at the play itself, and the 
thought that from beginning to end it was their own, but the thought that 
with the result they were to do something for little children whom they 
regarded as less happy than themselves. The grown people who listened to 
the little play learned more than one lesson that evening, and carried away 
with them thoughts that will shame them when they find themselves 
complaining of the irritating trifles which they have been accustomed to 
count as troubles. Sothe little play served other purposes besides the one for 
which it was produced, and benefited others as well as the institution which 
received the money so enthusiastically earned and so unselfishly bestowed. 


THE DEAF. 


THE death of the late Gardiner Green Hubbard calls for mention in these 
pages, on account of the interest taken by him in the education of the deaf 
and in other philanthropic movements. At his funeral, his pastor, Dr. 
Hamlin, characterized him as in civil life ‘‘ the first citizen of the national 
capital.” In early life Mr. Hubbard devoted himself to the practice of law, 
from which in later years he was diverted. He was the father-in-law of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the eminent physicist, who invented the tele- 
phone. Mrs, Bell lost her hearing at an early age, and her father, disap- 
proving of the sign-language, and believing it a hindrance to the intellectual 
development of his child, was one of the first to advocate the substitution for 
it, in this country, of the method of teaching the deaf by articulation and the 
spoken word. He was largely instrumental in the estabiishment of the 
Clarke Institution for the Deaf, at Northampton, Massachusetts. He was 
also the founder of the National Geographical Society, and, we believe, the 
president of the American Bell Telephone Company. He was repeatedly 
tendered office by the President of the United States, but declined it, prefer- 
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ring the retiracy of private life. He contributed liberally to the purchase of the 
house in which Abraham Lincoln died, in order to preserve it as a national 
historical monument. He was also president of the committee on awards at 
the Nashville Exposition. In his character, his spirit, his intentions, and his 
virtues, he is properly described as ‘‘ a benefactor of all mankind.” 


EDISON tells us that he will shortly be able to make the blind see by means 
of the X rays. Meanwhile, Professor Dussaud, of the University of Geneva, 
has invented an apparatus to enable the deaftohear. The microphonograph 
he has just issued to the world magnifies the human voice in the same way 
as a lens magnifies a picture. It is simply a telephone connected electrically 
with a phonograph, but a far more sensitive phonograph than Edison’s 
ordinary model. There is, of course, an electric battery, sulphate of mer- 
cury being used, and from one cell to sixty cells, according to the degree of 
deafness of the person. Of course, the apparatus is useless in case 
of absolute deafness ; but, fortunately, such an infirmity is far rarer than is 
suspected. Ninety-five per cent of so-called stone-deaf persons can be made 
to hear and understand by means of Professor Dussaud’s invention. How? 
You speak into the phonograph. You make it repeat your words, which are 
transmitted by a sort of microphone and speaking tube into the deaf ear. 
Professor Dussaud, in the same order of ideas, is preparing for the 1900 
exhibition an apparatus which will enable 10,000 people, who may be all 
deaf, to follow a lecture.—Paris Telegram to London News. 


From the usual yearly summary of the work of American Schools for the 
Deaf in 7he Annals we learn that there are now g5 such schools, namely: 
56 public (not including day), with 11,424 pupils; 22 public day, with 527 
pupils; and 17 denominational and private, with 458 pupils; or 11,424 
pupils under instruction (not all at the same time) during the year. The 
number present, November 10, was 9,749 ; of whom 5,498 were taught speech, 
and 3,466 of these were taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method. The 
annual cost of maintenance of these 95 schools approximates $2,000,000, of 
which the greater part is cheerfully paid by the public in the form of taxes. 
There are 7 day schools in Chicago, 2 in Cincinnati, 1 each in Boston, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit and Evansville; and 7 others in 
smaller towns in Wisconsin. 


THE Deaf-Mute Advance, published by the Illinois Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumbat Jacksonville, has changed its title. It is now called The New 
Era, 

THE INSANE. 

THE joint board of trustees of the insane asylumsof Michigan has assented 
to the proposition made by the medical department of the State University 
to furnish the use of the pathological laboratory at Ann Arbor for original 
work by a competent man, to be recommended by the medical faculty and 
approved by the trustees, who will be paid a salary of five hundred dollars 
by the four asylums jointly. He will be under the direction of the professor 
of pathology. In the pathological work of the asylums the wishes of the 
relatives and legal representatives of patients will in every instance be con- 
sulted and followed. 
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THIRTY-THREE insane convicts were transferred January 1, from the Con- 
necticut Hospital for the insane at Middletown to the new insane ward in 
the state prison at Wetherfield. 


HOSPITALS AND NURSING, 


THE greatest novelty in the bicycle exhibit at the Berlin Trade Exhibition 
is a velocipede ambulance, patented in the United States, December last, by 
the inventor, Dr. Honig, of Berlin, Prussia. The invention is already in 
use at Charité Hospital, Berlin, and is pronounced, by those capable to judge 
of its merits, to work admirably and smoothly. By its use all the many disad- 
vantages arising from the use of horses are obviated, the transportation of the 
patient is accomplished with more ease and comfort, all jolting is avoided, 
and much trouble and expense are spared. Whereas it is often difficult to 
obtain stabling for the horse ambulance, this vehicle can be easily housed in 
private buildings. The arrangement is very simple. The litter, which can 
be easily raised, is provided with a canvass covering, an adjustable head rest, 
and a mattress, and, in severe cases, may be made toserve as a bed. It 
rests on strong springs, sapported by bearings running on five wheels pro- 
vided with pneumatic rubber tires, of which the four rear ones support the 
body of the ambulance, and the front one serves as a guiding wheel. The 
vehicle is propelled by two persons, the one sitting in front acting as driver, 
the one behind keeping his eye, through the rear window, on the patient 
within. Two side windows admit light to the interior, which at night 
is lighted by electricity, fed by an accumulator. It is well ventilated by an 
arrangement in the top of the canvass covering. A box underneath serves 
to hold medicines, bandages, and instruments. The litter is so arranged, 
at a convenient height from the ground, as to admit of operations being per- 
formed upon it. The slight weight of the ambulance admits of a high rate 
of speed. Taken all in all, this velocipede ambulance is worthy of the 
Yankee’s brain, and ought to come into general use and favor in our hospitals, 
and become an indispensable accessory at all sanitary, police, and fire 
department stations. The ambulance can be widened, so as to accommodate 
two litters, thus making it a useful adjunct for army purposes.—Aosfital, 


THE INDIAN. 


CapTAIn HuGu L. Scott, U.S. A., who is in charge of the Apache prison 
at Fort Sill, is said to have been very successful in the methods employed by 
him in converting fighting savages into peaceable citizens of the United 
States. Captain Scott’s methods show a manly enthusiasm for real work. 
He is a natural business man, a trained army Officer, and is devoting him- 
self to agriculture with such enthusiasm that he can discuss feed and pigs 
with any man in the southwest. Having been placed in charge of the men 
who, under Geronimo, had first devastated Arizona and then been held as 
prisoners of war for ten years, he had the difficult problem of reducing full, 
fighting savages to citizens of the United States; his methods are very sug- 
gestive. Inthe first place, he divided his little nation into villages and set 
the men to building their homes. In all his work he has followed their 
wishes where they were practicable, but insisted on his own ideas being also 
cheerfully carried out. For instance, in the matter of the villages, he allowed 
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them to divide themselves according ‘to relationship ; and, taking the men 
of each village, he went with them himself and selected a sight for the settle- 
ment, giving them practicable instruction in sanitation, and enforcing his 
instruction in every point. Moral sanitation also falls under his hands, and 
his insisting that if a pair quarreled they need not live together, but neither 
could they take other partners, has tended to break up divorce suits and 
increase conjugal harmony. Next, Captain Scott looked about for business 
for his new communities. He found that Fort Sill was supplied with hay by 
contract with white men; so he set all his Indians to cutting and curing hay, 
put in his bid, secured the contract, and got them a fair price for their hay. 
Then he had his villages plant large crops of Kaffir corn, a dwarf variety 
which grows well in that hot country. This furnished them all they wanted 
for their families, and the balance was sold to the fort for the horses. But, 
if they were to go any deeper into agriculture than grass and Kaffir corn, 
they must have water; so he set them to boring wells. After they were 
supplied, they took contracts for wells for the Kiowa and Commanche 
reservations, and even for some for their white neighbors. As these Apache 
prisoners are no longer idle and unproductive consumers, they now have 
money, and for the care of it a bank has been opened. 


THE NEGRO. 


Dr. Curry’s report of the administration of the Slater trustees for the year 
1897 contains the following interesting paragraph on the subject of the 
education of the negro: ‘‘In the southern states are over two million 
colored children of school age; and it is the most futile expectation that 
elementary education for this multitude can be provided by individual, 
denominational, or corporate charities. The obligation to furnish rudi- 
mentary instruction rests upon the states. In each of the southern states 
are public schools, established and supervised by the state, supported by 
taxation, and in these is gathered a large percentage of the negro population. 
At present the overwhelming majority of colored children are receiving 
annually from three to four months’ instruction, for three or four or five 
years ; and for this training for citizenship and life’s duties the south has 
contributed, since the war, not less than $75,000,000. They are receiv- 
ing nearly the same advantages as the white children. No dream of 
enthusiast is more deceptive than the notion that the mass of children, white 
or black, can be educated by other agency than by state-supported and state- 
controlled public schools. The persistence and courage and sacrifice with 
which the southern people have stood by and paid for the education of the 
negro deserve appreciation and help, instead of hostile criticism. Friend- 
ship to the negro is purest irony or mockery, if it assumes, voluntarily or 
ignorantly, directly or indirectly, the phase of opposition to state schools. 
History may teach many doubtful lessons, but it is clear and exceptional in 
teaching that the wit of man has devised no other adequate expedient for 
the education of the masses than the public school, supported by a tax on 
property.” 

PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 

Rev. WILLIAM J. BATT, chaplain of the Massachusetts State Reformatory, 

says (in the Christmas number of Our Paper) that one of the key thoughts 
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which stands out in his recollection of the national prison congress at Austin 
was uttered by Dr. Wines, in the following words, contained in his address 
upon the indeterminate sentence and parole law: ‘‘ Those who believe that 
there is no definable limit to the power of the right man in charge of a prison, 
working in harmony with the teachings of religion and science, to exert a 
personal influence for good over his difficult and refractory subjects, must 
also believe that, whatever else prisons may be, their highest usefulness 
depends upon the recognition of their essential character as training schools. 
Before all else, they must be educational. Industrial also they must be, but 
even the industries pursued in them must have an educational aim and 
effect. It is the glory of this country that, more than any other in the world, 
she has grasped this thought and is struggling to make her ideal a living 
reality. As yet, we have but made a beginning in this direction, but the 
new prison is bound to supplant the old. We may hope that even the new 
prison will prove but a temporary stage in the evolution of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and that it will in its turn be supplanted by some other institution, 
whose exact nature we can not now imagine.” Upon this quotation Mr. Batt 
makes the following comment: ‘‘ How often the question has come to us, 
‘Will there always be prisons?’ The poor we are always to have with us. 
Some are poor in faculty, some are poor in money, some are poor in moral 
sense, in moral force, some are poor in the power to resist temptation, and 
they are always with us. But shall we always have prisons? We are 
improving the architecture of our prisons—all the appointments of prisons, 
all the conveniences and comforts of prisons. But has the prison come to 
stay? Will this prison be torn down, only to make way for another, perhaps 
a better, but still a very prisonish prison? As the church grows in power 
and in wisdom and in goodness, as the Kingdom comes, are we only to have 
larger and more imposing prisons? Or will there come a day when we shall 
tear down these buildings, because we have done with them all and we do 
not need them any more? And will there be some other way, sometime, to 
deal with offenders than the prison way? How often these questions have 
weighed upon us by night and day! Sometimes they have been a kind of 
nightmare upon us. Sometimes they have been an insufferable burden. 
But Dr. Wines boldly ventured the thought that we shall have something 
better by and by, even though offences have not ceased; and Dr. Wines is 
a master in these things.” 


THE second annual report of the United States penitentiary at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, contains the architectural plans of the new federal prison 
which the Fifty-fourth Congress authorized to be constructed on the south- 
west portion of the reservation, adjoining the north line of the city of 
Leavenworth. It will presenta frontage of 810 feet, with a depth of campus 
(yard) of goo feet ; the space contained within the walls will be about sixteen 
acres. There will be no front wall. The prison will front south, and will 
be built on the ‘‘ radial” plan; that is, four cellhouses will radiate from a 
rotunda, over which there will be a déme, 150 feet in height. Immediately 
in front of the rotunda and the dome, projecting from the main front, will 
be the administration building. Surrounding the rotunda, on both the first 
and second floors, are horse-shoe corridors twenty feet wide, with which are 
connected the cellhouses to the right and left, and the passage which leads to 
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the buildings in the rear centre. The latter consist of two large dining-halls 
and a kitchen on the lower floor, and of a chapel and seven school rooms 
and a library above. The chapel will seat 1,200 prisoners. From the upper 
corridors of the rotunda the captain of the watch will have a perfect view of 
each of the four cellhouses with their 1,200 cells ; and, with one assistant in 
each cellhouse, he and his four men can guard them all by night. The size 
of the cells is 544 xg feet, with ceiling eight feet in height. Each cell will 
have a barred door and window, and will be provided with running water 
and electric light. The walls of the yard will be thirty-five feet high. Warden 
French desires to have the title of the penitentiary changed ; in his opinion 
it should be called a ‘‘Federal Reformatory for Young Men and First 
Offenders,” and it should be organized under the graded system, with termi- 
nable sentences and the privilege of parole. It is already under the civil 
service. 


In Riverside, the semi-monthly journal of the Minnesota state training 
school, the editor expresses his delight at learning that ‘‘ there is one land in 
the world (Iceland) where crime of any kind is unknown, where there are no 
policemen, no jails or prisons, municipal courts, or lawyers. There have 
been but two cases of ‘ stealing’ in one thousand years. Just think of that, 
boys, and then go kick yourselves! In fact, nearly everybody in this coun- 
try had better kick himself a little bit. As a consequence, there are no poor- 
houses, or other similar institutions ; no reform schools, of course, because 
there are no boys or girls who need reforming; no prison, of any grade, 
because there isn’t a criminal in the. land, nor a tramp. Great Scott! Just 
think of such a state of things! The millenium is surely ‘on’ in Iceland, 
and has been for one thousand years past. Imagine such a ‘heaven on 
earth!’ What is the difference if the people do have to wear sheepskin 
clothes and ear-lugs most of the time? What odds is it, if they can not get 
bananas for ten cents a dozen from an Italian banana-cart, so long as a fellow 
can set his umbrella down anywhere, and find it there ten years afterward? 
There is practically not a lock or key in Iceland. There isn’t a safe, except 
to protect against fire. You can throw your ‘roll’ down on a chair, and go 
to bed and sleep, until your watch, lying on the open window-sill, runs 
down ; it will be as safe, both money and watch, as they would be in this 
country, buried in the centre of Mount Rainier, and inside a burglar-proof 
safe beside. If we can find a text book on the Icelandic language, we 
propose to learn it, with a view of emigrating to Iceland.” 


SUPERINfENDENT LATHROP will recommend to the next legislature that an 
appropriation be made for the erection of a prison in the central part of the 
state of New York, at which all electrocutions shall hereafter take place. 
Among the reasons given by him for this recommendation, he is quoted in 
the New York 7imes as having said: ‘‘ The reformatory prisons do not seem 
to be the proper place for executions. It has been found that each approach- 
ing event of this character is the cause of perturbation and depression 
among the prison population; it is sometimes antagonistic to the disciplinary 
methods of these institutions ; and it is so obnoxious, that the officers do not 
hesitate to condemn the practice of having such executions in these prisons. 
While a special prison for electrocutions would cost a moderate sum at the 
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outset, it would be relatively cheap in its operation, and it would insure the 
removal of these events from state prisons, which is very desirable,” 


A NEW prison paper entitled Zhe Reflector was started, on Christmas day, 
in the Indiana state reformatory at Jeffersonville. We are uncertain 
whether by the word ‘‘reflector” is meant a mirror ora prisoner. One of 
the prisoners at least seems to have reflected to some purpose, in an article 
in which he offers a few suggestions ‘‘as to the best means of extricating 
ourselves from the meshes in which society and the law have entangled us.” 
Four thoughts give him hope: First, his youth; second, the support and 
claims of his friends, who are waiting for an opportunity to help him regain 
his footing; third, his opportunities, especially that of self-improvement 
while in prison ; and fourth, the possibility of securing for himself a syste- 
matic course of self-instruction and self-discipline. 


A COMMITTFE of the board of aldermen in Boston has recommended 
separate provision for the custody of witnesses, who are now of necessity 
treated in the several county jails precisely as are criminals, which appears 
to be very unjust. It advises destruction of the present house of correction 
at South Boston, which is out of date, and replacing it by anew and modern 
prison. Also the removal of the house of reformation at Rainsford Island. 
The management of the parental school at West Roxbury is warmly 
commended. 


AT the December term of the United States court for the northern district 
of the Indian Territory, the grand jury made a return requesting the United 
States district judge to ‘‘ask of Congress a sufficient amount of money to 
build a comfortable and secure jail, to have separate cells for the male and 
female prisoners, and for hardened and youthful criminals.” 


THE Pioneer, published by the Illinois state reformatory, is of the opinion 
that nothing is a more certain preventive of the reformation of criminals 
than pride in crime. The work of a reformatory is to take this pride out of 
those in whose breasts it has found a resting-place. 


Mrs. J. K. BARNEY says that a reformatory prison may be properly 
described as a Golden Rule Prison. ‘‘ Make the prison for your neighbor's 
son what you would wish it to be for your own son, and you have the work 
of prison reform for the prison.” 


THE managers of the Maryland house of correction have appealed to the 
legislature for an addition to the prison and also for an electric light plant. 
More shop room is required, and better separation of the sexes, as well as 
relief from overcrowding. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 


AT the approach of the day that recalls to each one his or her recollections 
of childhood’s anticipations, which generally culminated in realization on 
Christmas morning, it might not be inaprofos to consider some unusual places 
and means of spending this holiday. There is an imposing building which 
glistens white during the day, and at night, when the moonbeams caress its 
turrets and embrasures, it seems, in its ethereal beauty, like a fairy palace. 
Very different indeed is it—you all know it—the Reformatory at Elmira. 
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Did I call it a fairy palace? The name is not far astray, for at its huge 
portals enter, one by one, outcasts of society, shunned and morally diseased ; 
a year or so later, the doors open again, and in place of the ragged, despair- 
ing prisoner, there steps forth a being into whose fibre has been instilled the 
essence of youth, and he is prepared to cope with the world in all its phases. 
Such is the place we will visit, to see how Christmas is celebrated. 

It is no easy task to tell how the day is spent, for each of the 1,600 inmates 
has his own notion how he desires to pass the time, and, with certain restric- 
tions, this he is permitted to do. The real Christmas here begins with 
Christmas eve, when the men receive their first gift—the holiday number of 
their paper, Te Summary, which, by its brilliant garb, announces that Christ- 
mas is indeed come again, and that the world at large is celebrating the anni- 
versary of the birth of the Christ-Child which took place in a lowly hut, so 
many centuries ago, the story of which has been ringing down the ages 
to the present time. There is a reign of peace in the vast corridors of the 
Reformatory, and, in the words of the good old nursery rhyme: 


Not a creature is stirring, 
Not even a mouse. 


All that can be seen is the glimmer of occasional incandescent lamps, which 
gleam just brightly enough to light the watchman on his way amidst the 
many streets of this vast, galleried city. Outside the dormitories can be 
heard the puffing of steam, and you can feel the throbbing of the giant 
engines that help to generate the electricity used in lighting the institution. 
Suddenly there bursts upon the quietness and peace of night the sound of 
music, and the bugle call echoes and re-echoes as the ringing notes penetrate 
every nook and cranny, warning the drowsy inmates that a new day has 
dawned. That this is no usual day is evinced by the peculiarly penetrating 
crows and cackles, from the sound of which the listener might be led to 
believe that some one had left the door of the hen-roost open, and that all 
the birds had caught severe colds; in fact, some of the crows are a cross 
between a locomotive whistle and the noise produced by filing asaw. The 
beauty and harmony of the combination must be heard to be appreciated. 
Another bugle call summons the inmate officers to their posts in the halls, 
where they supervise the marching of the cadet squads. The ‘‘assembly” 
brings a quick response. Immediately lines of men spring forth as if by 
magic, and march to the ration slide, where the following breakfast is served 
to men in the lower first and second grades, in pans to be carried to their 
rooms and eaten: sausage, mashed potatoes, coffee, and bread. When all 
the lower grade men have been served and returned to their rooms, the 
members of the upper first, or ‘‘ blue suit” grade, march to the dining-room, 
where they partake of the same viands, save that they are served in a more 
palatable manner. During breakfast, the ‘‘ count call” seems to ask, ‘‘Where 
are you, young man?” The question is speedily answered by the counting 
officers. After the meal is over, the men return to their rooms, where they 
remain until dinner, which is served as was the breakfast, with the following 
ménu. one-half a roast chicken, mashed potatoes, turnips, gravy, bread, 
syrup, and coffee. After dinner, and during the afternoon, there is gener- 
ally no ‘‘ turn-out,” and the men utilize the time in studying lessons in which 
they have grown rusty, or perhaps in reading their library books, or in telling 
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stories, etc. The call to supper sounds at 4.30 P. M., when tea, bread, butter 
gingerbread, currant sauce, and fruit are served. 

By this time, the ‘‘ inner man” has had all his claims settled, and each 
inmate awaits with impatient expectation the bugle call which announces the 
evening’s entertainment in the newly decorated and beautiful auditorium. 
At last, 7 o’clock arrives, and the men, nearly 1,600 of them, march to their 
alloted places with the precision of the well-trained machines that they are. 
The entertainment—but why go into details? Sometimes there is a 
lecture, illustrated by the stereopticon; or a musicale, with talent from 
different parts of the country ; or perhaps a concert by our band, assisted by 
some musician who plays upon the excellent organ. Perhaps there may be 
singing by the men; if there is, it is well worth the trouble of a long 
trip, to hear the chorus of over a thousand voices break forth, in well-trained 
unison, to the music of some well known hymn or patriotic song. 

After the entertainment, the bugler sounds ‘‘ count,” ‘‘ tattoo,” and ‘‘taps,” 
at intervals of about thirty minutes or more; then the tired inmate retires, 
to dream over the events of the day, perchance to let his memory carry him 
back to other scenes, wherein he celebrated the Christmas in a vastly different 
manner. He sees, painted in clouds of mist, his home, his dear ones, and a 
lump rises in his throat when he remembers how different all might have 
been, if——! 

Quiet has once more resumed its sway over the institution, and another 
Reformatory Christmas has become a memory. Whether the dawn 
of the next one will see him at home once more, is a query that occupies 
considerable space in the mind of the more thoughtful. Certainly he 
has the chance, for at this Christmas time the general superintendent issues 
his ‘‘amnesty proclamation,” whereby every man in the second grade may 
earn restoration to the neutral or ‘‘ black suit” grade by simply making one 
perfect month, that of December. This is a present worthy of the season, 
and it is appreciated and taken advantage of by all the sensible men. This 
is why there are so few men in the red, and so many in the blue and in the 
black, at Christmas time. 

My impatient reader must be saying, by this time, ‘‘ When will he cease 
moralizing ?” or ‘‘ What right has an inmate of a reformatory to moralize 
anyhow?” Perhaps you are right, therefore I shall wait until l earn my 
parole ; then I can moralize and sermonize to my heart’s content, somewhere 
in the midst of society, instead of telling you how we spend Christmas in the 
Elmira Reformatory. — 7he Summary, (Written by a prisoner. — Ep. 
CHARITIES REVIEW.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE proposed public bath and laundry to be erected by the public bath 
association of Philadelphia at the corner of Gaskill and Leithgow streets, 
between Fourth and Fifth and Lombard and South streets, will be opened to 
the public early next spring. From the sociological notes contained in the 
Annals of the American Academy, we learn that the building covers a lot 
40x60 feet. It is built of hard red brick laid in Flemish bond with dark 
mortar, and is two and one-half stories high. Half of the basement is to be 
fitted up as a public laundry, where women can do their family washing on 
the payment of a small fee, and where the towels used in the bath will also 
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be washed. The remainder of the basement will be occupied by the boiler 
and engine-room. Two entrances on Gaskill street will lead up to the first 
floor of the building. The women’s entrance opens into a hall, from which a 
stairway leads down to the laundry, and up to the women’s baths on the 
second floor. The other entrance leads directly into the men’s waiting- 
room, a large and airy room, provided with wooden benches, lighted by 
ample windows, and wainscoted in pine. An office so situated as to over- 
look both this room and the women’s hallway is located between the men’s 
waiting-room and the women’s entrance. From the men’s waiting-room one 
enters the men’s bath. This apartment is supplied with twenty-six shower 
baths (the ‘‘ ring shower” being the form adopted), one tub, two water 
closets, two urinals, and one hand basin, allowing twenty minutes to each 
bather, this provides facilities for more than goo baths a day. There will be 
no swimming pool in the building. The baths are separated by iron parti- 
tions seven feet high, painted white, and over each compartment is stretched 
a network of heavy wire. The partitions between the baths being from three 
to six inches above the concrete floor, the entire room can be flushed out with 
ease. The bather enters an outer dressing-room, about four feet square ; 
and beyond this, and separated from it by a swinging iron door, is an inner 
compartment of the same size, where the shower, supplied with both hot and 
cold water, is located. The women’s baths are supplied with fourteen 
showers, three tubs, and two water closets. On the Gaskill street front of the 
second floor are two rooms fitted up for the use of the janitor, with a tank- 
loft above, where two tanks of three thousand gallons capacity each will furnish 
the building with its watersupply. It is proposed to charge each bathera small 
fee—probably five cents for the use of the bath, towel, and soap. The asso- 
ciation is still engaged in raising funds for the construction of this building. 
The land was purchased for $5,750, and the erection of the bath-house and 
laundry will cost $22,000 more. Of this sum $8,v00 remains to be collected. 
Donations should be sent to the treasurer of the association, Mr. Franklin 
B. Kirkbride, 517 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THE chief stumbling blocks to-day in Baltimore in the way of sensible and 
really kind treatment.of homeless men are the cheap and dirty lodging 
houses. They make the way of the tramp easy. They area menace to the 
health of the community. They often shelter criminals. They should be so 
carefully regulated by law that the worst evils would be done away. But 
there is one evil to the community and to the homeless man which is insep- 
erable from any very cheap lodging house, however well kept it may be, 
where cash may be paid—the temptation to a man to beg on the street the 
small sum of money needed to buy the lodging. The ease of living in our 
large cities by begging and deception is soon learned. And those who can 
live indefinitely so cheaply are in a position to underbid in the labor market 
the struggling head of a family. Some persons will not give money, but 
persist in giving food at their doors, to unknown applicants ; but food given 
without work to a man who is a tramp or fast becoming a tramp, only 
encourages him in a wandering, useless, and often harmful life. The exist- 
ence of a Friendly Inn, as in Baltimore, makes giving of food or money to 
any unknown homeless man unnecessary. And the citizen who is benevo- 
lent, who wishes to do good, can feel, in referring a man to the Friendly 
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Inn, that he is not in any way injuring his fellow-man, for the point of the 
whole matter is, not what is easiest for the citizen, but what is best for the 
applicant for aid and for the whole community.— Jeffrey R. Brackett, 


THE South Metropolitan Gas Company (London) has placed a gas stove, 
with fittings and a coin-meter, in the homes of working people who are too 
poor to pay forthem. The outlay amounts to thirty dollars per house. To 
cover this, the company charges twenty cents extra per thousand feet of gas. 
That is, while ordinary consumers pay fifty-five cents, those who have coin- 
meters are charged seventy-five cents per thousand, There are 84,000 
ordinary consumers, and the coin-meter consumers already number 61,000. 
The average receipts from each of the latter are fifteen dollars per year. 
From two to three hundred coin-meters are now being putin each week, 
and in a short time the company’s receipts from this source will equal 
$1,000,000 annually. Between 12 and 2 o’clock on Sunday, while dinner 
is being cooked, it is a problem to get sufficient gas through the mains to 
support the demand. A pennyworth of gas will light a room from 5 
to 10:30 0'clock. In the cold weather, the very poor put their last penny in 
the slot to obtain a little warmth, and doubtless many unfortunates have 
been kept from freezing by this means.—Our Paper, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Union Signal says that in an address delivered 
by Professor George D. Herron in Chicago, he quoted extensively from the 
writings of the church fathers, to prove that up to the twelfth century com- 
munism was the faith of the church. He said that in every great religious 
revival, when men attempt to get back to the eternal verities, there is an 
earnest endeavor to rehabilitate this thought; that the mystics were com- 
munists ; that the Pilgrim Fathers established a pure communism, but two 
or three rich men who came over in the second ship overthrew the system, 
The reformation literature of the period is broadly communistic. John Huss, 
according to contemporary histories, was put to death not for religious 
reasons, but because he took the part of the Bohemian peasants against the 
nobles. From this report of his address it would appear that Professor 
Herron regards Jesus Christ as the great communistic leader, and believes 
that the establishment of communism upon the earth would be the dawn of 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth. Credat Fudeus / 


It’s wiser being good than bad ; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce ; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad, 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 


—ROBERT BROWNING. 


THE Summary says that men have been working on the cells in the north 
wing of the New York state reformatory, scraping the old whitewash off from 
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the walls, and that this process causes consternation and dismay in the 
ranks of the bed-bug family in having their supposedly lifelong habitations 
ruthlessly destroyed. Whitewash improperly applied, because it is an easy 
and cheap method of securing a cleanly appearance and is supposed to be 
sanitary, has, nevertheless, its great disadvantages; for it affords a safe 
harbor for innumerable vermin, and it is not really so cleanly as it 
appears to be. 

















A LADY much interested in good works was bewailing the loss of a some- 
what ill-bred, but extremely wealthy neighbor, who had been very liberal in 
his help to her country charities. ‘‘ Mr. Z., is dead,” said she; ‘‘he was so 
good and kind and helpful to me in all sorts of ways. He was so vulgar, 
poor, dear fellow, we could not know him in London; but we shall meet in 
heaven.”— Pearson's Weekly (London). 





A PAUPER named James Lynch recently died in the Muncie county poor- 
house in Indiana, who is believed to have been 118 years of age lacking 
forty-seven days. His wife, still in the poorhouse, is aged ninety-seven, and 
claims that her husband was twenty years older than herself, at the time of 
their marriage. He was an Irish ditcher, and for more than eighty years a 
confirmed drunkard. 





ALTHOUGH the efforts lately made by the Deutschen Verein fiir Armen- 
pflege to secure a comprehensive inquiry into poor-relief throughout the 
German Empire have proved for the present unsuccessful, the statistical 
department over which Herr Béckh presides is endeavoring to have returns 
under this head included in the scope of the next census. 










A SMALL boy who does not look to be more than eight years old, but who 
stole six horses in a single week, was recently committed to the Connecticut 
reform school, concerning whom the Hartford Post remarks that *‘ he is now 
doubtless planning to steal the school—superintendent, trustees, and all!” 








I rrusT I shall not seem pessimistic, when I say that the great question 
which faces all dispensers of charity—and the clergy are necessarily such in 
a more or less degree—is not, ‘‘How much good can I do with the money 
entrusted?” but ‘‘ How little harm ?”—Rev. E. Gorpon. 







THE barn and stables connected with the state reform school at Meriden, 
‘Connecticut, were burned on the night of December 12. The loss, which is 
fully covered by insurance, is estimated at $10,000. Twenty cows perished 
in the conflagration. The cause of the fire is unknown. 







PERSONAL. 


Mr. Hastincs H. Hart, for so many years the able, efficient, and accept- 
able secretary of the Minnesota state board of corrections and charities, has 
accepted an election as general agent of the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society, and will shortly remove to Chicago. From a private letter to 
the editor, it appears that Mr. Hart has considered the question of a change 
of relation in life less from the point of view of his personal interests than 
from that of duty. The situation in Chicago appears to him to make a call 
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upon the consecration of the individual to the service of humanity, and the 
most desirable point of attack, with a view to the solution of the social 
question, is furnished by work done directly for children. If properly sup- 
ported and sustained, there can be no question that he will do a work for his 
newly adopted state and city of the highest importance and value. 


IT gives us pleasure to notice that Mr. Goldsboro S. Griffith, of Baltimore, 
who has for so many years been president of the Maryland prisoners’ asso- 
ciation, and who has in that capacity had charge of the religious services in 
the Maryland penitentiary, was formally presented by the prisoners with a 
gold-headed cane, on the evening of Sunday, December 12. A very tender 
presentation address was made by one of the convicts. In his response Mr. 
Griffith paid an appropriate tribute of appreciation to Warden Weyler. 


REV. GEORGE S. Coburn, superintendent of the Connecticut state reform 
school, has resigned. 





